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Tom Hollyman took our photograph three days out of Vancouver. You can also sail from Los Angeles or San Francisco.’ 





Now you can swim to Australia—on an Orient & Pacific liner 


OU are bound for the South Seas aboard 

Orient & Pacific’s golden Orsova. There are 
sixteen days of cruising luxury between you and 
Australia. A marvelous thought. 

You're looking down at the Orsova’s blue-tiled 
First Class swimming pool. It’s a wonderful place 
to contemplate the richness of your life. An 
English steward serves you drinks in pewter 
tankards by the poolside. Or you can sip a demi- 
tasse in a seagoing sidewalk café nearby. 

It’s all very international. Dinner runs to 


eleven courses, lunch to nine. And Orient & 
Pacific chefs are trained on the Continent. 

At night, there’s dancing. You meet new 
friends. Ignore the clock. And when the parties 
end, you sleep like a baby. Your liner’s under- 
water wings smooth oceans into millponds. 

See your travel agent now. Round-trip fares 
to Australia start at $604, to the Far East at $672. 

Orient & Pacific Lines: Suite N, 210 Post 
Street, San Francisco. Cunard Line: General 
Passenger Agents in United States and Canada. 
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INSIDE STORY 


While, at the close of the winter of 
1958-59, most people feel like giving 
the whole country back, the Indians 
on the other hand, are having trouble 
getting a modest portion. On the Six 
Nations Reserve, near Brantford, the 
hereditary chiefs recently staged a 
“peaceful revolution” against the 
elected council. What this means, in 
terms of the wider context of the 
entire Indian population, is told by 
Marcus Van Steen on pages 9 to 11. 


Quebec provincial politics are so com- 
plicated that outsiders generally give 
up any attempt at understanding them. 
Now the “long knives” are out once 
more and Miriam Chapin, correspond- 
ent for the Christian Science Monitor 
and an expert in the field offers, on 
Page 12, an interpretation in “basic 
English”. 


Canada’s traditional concept of the 
family farm is rapidly giving way to 
“vertical integration” or “contract 
farming”. The results, both social and 
economic will affect every Canadian. 
Peter Hendry, a veteran farm affairs 
writer, outlines the forces causing the 
revolution, what is being done to 
cushion the effects of coming changes 
and what these changes will mean to 
other Canadians, on Page 14. 


Trouble area with the greatest poten- 
tial danger is today, unquestionably, 
Africa. On Page 16 Penelope Ket- 
chum, a writer who lives in the 
Central African Federation, discusses 
the “Political Volcano in Nyasaland”. 
analyses the motives and fears of the 
ruling whites and the ambitions of the 
native politicians. 


The freight rate problem is again 
agitating Canadians. Western farmers 
feel they are discriminated against in 
favor of the west coast and easterners 
say transportation costs cut off much 
of the central Canada market. Just 
about everybody, in fact, says our 
freight rate structure is wrong. Robert 
Jamieson, SATURDAY NIGHT’s Montreal 
correspondent shows how these rates 
got to be the way they are and what 
one railway, the CPR, thinks should 
be done about it, on Page 20. 


Is Canada’s defence planning becom- 
ing influenced by the first tinges of 
“Neutralism”? And, if so, is this a 
bad thing? On Page 23 Professor 
Maxwell Cohen argues the case for 
abandoning the spending of large sums 
on ineffectual defence and concentrat- 
ing on the things which Canada can 
really do well and thus make the 
most effective contribution. 
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Unjustified 

As a responsible citizen (by birth) of this 
country I feel a compelling duty to come 
to the assistance of Mr. Celovsky who was 
unjustly criticized by Mr. Owens in a 
most scathing manner in your issue of 
March 14. 

First I would like to point out that Mr. 
Celovsky in no way suggested that the 
difficulties he experienced in this country 
were the fault of its citizens. The article 
as written by Mr. Copps. and I think ad- 
mirably so, is a sympathetic appreciation 
of the trials and triumphs of a man in a 
new country and can in no way be con- 
strued as ungrateful whining on the part 
of Mr. Celovsky. 

Mr. Owen suggests that Mr. Celovsky 
should be overcome with gratitude in the 
assistance he has received from this coun- 
try in furthering his education. I am sure 
Mr. Celovsky is grateful for this assistance, 
nevertheless the meagre income of a grad- 
uate student presents many hardships to 
which few people would care to expose 
themselves. I feel qualified to say this for 
| also furthered my education under the 
same circumstances. The personal sacri- 
fices that must be made, the perserverance 
and undivided attention that must be given 
to completion of a successful thesis merit 
praise and admiration for the student. Mr. 
Celovsky has shown the necessary qualities 
to merit the grants and has lived up to all 
expectations as indicated by the numerous 
demands for his works. 

Finally | would like to say when I first 
read Mr. Copps article | was immediately 
impressed by the clarity and precision with 
which Mr. Celovsky appraised the status 
of applied law by his alleged statement 

that applied law is not concerned 
with truth, or even what is right or wrong. 
It is just a means of using and getting 
along with rules that might be right or 
wrong. Communists and Nazis can still be 
good lawyers.” 

I have experienced Canadian law and 
my opinions are similar to those of Mr. 
Celovsky. Perhaps my opinion ‘should be 
questioned since my profession is research 
in the physical sciences. But this should 
not be interpreted as a slanderous and 
deprecative statement of the stature of 
Canadian law or character of its lawyers. 
Mr. Celovsky’s statement was intended for 
applied law in general and when its struc- 
ture and functions are profoundly ana- 
lyzed the conclusions are obvious. 

The Judicial Structure of any country 
is imperfect, being man-made and -based 
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on relative and not absolute truth. Laws 
are continually being modified to cope 
with the changing situation and the pur- 
pose of lawyers is to interpret these laws. 
Lawyers sometimes find to their dismay 
that this can be a difficult task — because 
their contemporaries wish to interpret 
these same laws to their own convenience. 
Because our society is imperfect laws must 
change and not infrequently the changes 
are for the worse when considered in the 
moral order. 

Communists and Nazis can make good 
lawyers if by good lawyers we mean un- 
biased interpretation of the party’s dictums. 
Totalitarianism of any form is evil but 
who would be so naive to say that dem- 
ocracy as we know it today is perfect? It 
is a simple matter of degree of perfection. 

I congratulate Mr. Celovsky for his 
courage and candor. Our society would 
surely be endangered if we smugly closed 
our minds to the experiences of men from 
whatever country they may be. 
EDMONTON W. V. YOUDELIS 

M.SC., PH.D. 


Well-loved Canada 
In your issue of March 14, H. H. Watson 
suggests an amendment to the first line of 
“OQ Canada”. He would like it read: “O 
Canada! Our home and adopted land,” to 
make it applicable to New Canadians. 
Obviously, this correction would ruin the 
line; the extra syllable spoils the rhythm. 
Incidentally, | would like to point out 
that a better amendation would be: “O 
Canada! Our home, our well-loved land.” 
The line would then scan and the new- 
comer would not have to call his adopted 
country, his native land. And there would 
be nothing to chill the native son. 
WINNIPEG ARTHUR S. J. SIMPKINS 


Smog and Charm 

What a pity that the Editor of SATURDAY 
NiGHT should so lower the standard of that 
excellent paper by publishing the vitriolic 
London Letter by Mr. Beverley Nichols. 
The unfortunate man must be suffering 
from jaundice or too much smog, as ap- 
parently the only thing that he finds good 
in England is the Wolfenden Report. 

He would possibly find everything more 
to his taste in the cities of North America, 
for instance the great arterial roads where 
he can speed past bill boards and gas 
stations for scenery. The charm of 
England, with its delightful villages and 
country roads, (incidentally I found the 


surfaces amazingly good) is obviously 
lost on him. 

I doubt if Mr. Nichols’ eulogy will be 
appreciated by people who love England. 
VICTORIA Z. WOOD 


Articulate Unitarians 


In February 14 issue you published a letter 
from Edwin Bowen charging undue Uni- 
tarian presence in SATURDAY NIGHT and 
implying that a withering of free religion 
is in progress. May I point out the inac- 
curacy of Mr. Bowen’s assumptions in 
the following. 

During the period 1940-1956, while the 
population of the United States increased 
by 30% and Protestant membership in- 
creased by 59%, Unitarians increased their 
numbers by 65%. In Canada, Unitarian 
membership has more than doubled during 
the same period and numbers now about 
4,000. 

There are today more than 600 Uni- 
tarian groups in North America, of which 
245 are new small fellowship units. 
Twelve such fellowships in the past church 
year have become full-fledged churches of 
more than 65 families. In 1945 there were 
14,500 children in Unitarian Church 
Schools, on the continent; in 1957 there 
were 47,500. 

Unitarians have always been a com- 
paratively small but articulate group 
(among our writers have been Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Henry David Thoreau, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, Herman Melville and Louisa 
May Alcott) and if it seems to Mr. Bowen 
that we command more than our per 
capita share of space in SATURDAY NIGHT 
and other periodicals, may I say it is not 
unusual. 

We consider that among us are many 
thinking people, concerned about the prob- 
lems of our society, and it is normal for 
such people to believe in making their 
thoughts known by means of the written 
word. 


rORONTO BARBARA KIELY 


The Vanishing Irish 


No! This is not a traditionally fiery and 
indignant outburst by an Irishwoman in 
defense of her country’s national genius. 
But can the subject be pooh-poohed so 
lightly as you have done in SATURDAY 
NiGHT of Feb. 28? Naturally all general- 
izations are fallacious, be they about the 
Irish or any other people. But the impres- 
sive body of Irish writers loved the world 


SATURDAY NIGHT 
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over, can hardly be dismissed by a mere 
shrug of the shoulders and an inconclusive 
explanation of their deftness with the 
English language. Language is, after all, 
only a tool. 

But compare the “easygoingness” of the 
people in Ireland (a characteristic trait— 
yes, I know, I am generalizing! . . .) 
with the far more vigorously planned lives 
of people in other countries—where there 
is too little time for dreaming and little 
or no desire for individuality. Consider 
the complete lack of pragmatism in the 
Irish compared with the highly materialistic 
outlook of life predominant elsewhere. 

Think of the misery and hardship in 
which so many Irish people live, strongly 
silhouetted against beauty and poetry. 
Think too, of the daily spectacle of a 
people, whose religion has made them 
fatalists, reducing life here below to a 
transient phase of suffering for which there 
will be ample reward in the much glori- 
fied hereafter. 

Statisticians tell us that before long 
“The vanishing Irish” will have disappeared 
as a people .. . The world will be a far 
poorer place without them. 


EDMONTON INGE ISRAEL 


Stroke of the Pen 


Cardinal Leger’s pastoral letter on unem- 
ployment (reprinted in SATURDAY NIGHT) 
deserves the highest commendation . 
Because of his position, perhaps his voice 
will be listened to more than that of a half- 
million unemployed men. 

He has exhorted the leaders of industry 
and finance to invest their money and ex- 
pand the economy—even though they may 
suffer a loss by doing so. He has exhorted 
the workers to abstain from holding more 
than one job—even though they need the 
extra income. He might also have urged 
consumers to spend more and more until 
they were up to their ears in debt. 

All this would postpone the coming of 
depression—but nothing more. Private in- 
dividuals can prevent unemployment about 
as effectively as the passengers on a bus 
can change its course by shifting their 
weight from one side to ancther. Let us 
not blame the entrepreneurs or the workers 
or the consumers if the bus goes off the 
road. 

There are only two men who can steer 
us away from depression and unemploy- 
ment. They are the men at the steering- 
wheel: the Prime Minister and the Finance 
Minister. These men could end unemploy- 
ment in one month with a stroke of the 
pen with no loss to themselves and with 
a great increase in their prestige and 
popularity. 

If they would take the burden of taxes 
off industry, they would make it profitable 
for businessmen to expand. If our incomes 
were not stripped from us by taxes, we 
would have more money to invest. 

In particular I agree with the Cardinal's 
paragraph which begins: “A reform of 
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the economy is necessary and it is pos- 
sible.” In his next letter, I hope he will 
point the finger of blame directly at the 
men who must be held responsible if un- 
employment continues . . . These men were 
chosen by the Canadian people to make 
this nation strong and prosperous. We all 
pray that they will live up to the trust that 
was placed upon them. 


NEW WESTMINSTER E. F. WEIR 


Newsprint Costs 


When I received my last issue of SATURDAY 
NIGHT, I was reminded that I had promised 
you some explanation for the figure of 
$1,200,000 extra cost to the Anglo-New- 
foundland Development Co. if the Con- 
ciliation Board’s recommendations had 
been accepted. 

Without going into details, it may be 
roughly calculated as follows: 

Total wages spent to produce and 

deliver one rough cord of wood 

to the mill in Grand Falls— 


approx. $20.00 

Sc/hr. increase in hourly rate 

and equivalent increase in piece- 

work rates (approx. 4.75% in- 

crease) 20.00 @ 4.75% 95 
$20.95 

Reduction from 10 hr. day to 

9 hr. day with no decrease in 

take home pay (11% increase) 

20.95 @ 11% 2,31 
$23.36 

Total increase = $3.26/rough cord. 


To produce 240,000 tons of newsprint 
and 20,000 tons of sulphite pulp requires 
360,000 rough cords of wood. 

The increased wage cost is therefore, 

360,000 x 3.26 = $1,173,600 

There are other costs to add to this, 
such as increased horses’ feed, equipment, 
rental, etc. due to operating the camps 
more days with a shorter work day. 
Anglo-Newfoundland C. R. TITTEMORE, 
Development Co. Ltd. Mill Manager. 
GRAND FALLS 


Politesse 

Re your editorial “A Good Question”, 
can’t it be generally accepted that political 
opposition shouldn’t involve personal en- 
mity? 

Surely your correspondent didn’t expect 
Premier Diefenbaker to make a speech in 
terms of the pipe-line debate at the official 
presentation of the St. Laurent portrait: 
or even, to carry things a step further, to 
apply closure to the unveiling. 

OTTAWA JOSEPH L. ROY 


Final Notice 


In view of his own speeches and actions, 
Premier Joseph Smallwood’s charges 
against the IWA—that it had “precipitated 
violence and disrupted the provincial 
economy”—sound peculiar to say the 
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least. The Premier himself has been be- 
having like a landlord who burns the 
house down in order to get rid of an un- 


congenial roomer. 
P. T. BARNES 


Game of Tag 

Apparently Premier Smallwood doesn’t 
know, or doesn’t care, that it was the 
unions and not the U.S. Government that 
first exposed and attacked Hoffa. Actually, 
the Hoffa tag is as repellent to most union 
workers as the name “Newfie” to most 
Newfoundlanders. 


HALIFAX W. S. BILTON 


Boomerang 

For years we have been complaining that 
Canada exports her best brains to the 
U.S.A. Now we have the spectacle of 
America’s Democratic Party following the 
economic lead of Canada’s Professor Gal- 
braith, whose ideas seem as wildly un- 
balanced as the deficit budget he recom- 
mends. Since Washington tends to set the 
economic pattern for Ottawa, this country, 
too, may eventually find itself taking off 
in the dizzy trajectory described by 
Anthony West in “Odin’s Pig”. 

Maybe the U.S. Immigration authorities 
should examine the heads as well as the 
passports of applicants at the border. And 
maybe Canada should make still stronger 
efforts to keep her “best brains” at home 
where at least they can’t boomerang. 
TORONTO L. E. ROSS 


Cheerio! 


After reading your March 22 issue I am 
now resigned to the thought of winding 
up in a branch of the nation’s workhouse 
collective, living on government issues of 
salt-pork (probably from Odin’s Pig) 
which a depressed Newfoundland logger 
would reject, and consoling myself with 
the thought that at least the government 
can’t take any more taxes from me to 
throw away on muddled defence plans 
that were never expected to work in the 
first place. 


VANCOUVER M. S. TURNER 


Northern Riddle 


If our muddled and abortive Northern 
defence lines do nothing else they may at 
least offer future anthropologists, if any 
survive nuclear holocaust, an interesting 
field for speculation. The significance of 
these curious erections (Art? Expansion? 
Totemism?) should provide endless ma- 
terial for research thesis. In fact the post- 
nuclear investigators will probably have 
almost as fascinating a time as our 
present-day anthropologists have in trying 
to figure out Easter Island. 
VICTORIA WALTER VEALS 


SATURDAY NIGHT 
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\t the Summit 


\ SUMMIT MEETING is obviously going to 
se tried. What can it achieve? 

First, there will be negotiation and any 
negotiation is better than war, and, since 
Mr. Khrushchev is the boss man in the 
USSR, he is the only one who has any 
power to negotiate. If there is any flexi- 
bility in Russia’s attitude he alone is the 
person who can authorize it and inter- 
pret it. 

Secondly, there must be preliminary 
talks amongst the Western powers before 
the meeting with Mr. Khrushchev. Such 
talks may evolve a much more rational and 
agreed approach to world preblems than 
they have so far reached. General de 
Gaulle is a long way from the German 
position on the re-unification of Germany, 
and Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Macmillan 
are conscious of the differences in public 
opinion in their two countries. 

Thirdly, such a conference may, even 
if Mr. Khrushchev uses it for propaganda, 
be ultimately beneficial for world opinion. 
But in order to make a good impression 
on world opinion, the Western leaders 
must now be considering how to stand firm 
on matters of principle without seeming 
utterly inflexible. It would be a disaster. 
for example, if Mr. Khrushchev could 
make it appear that it is the west which 
says “leave Berlin alone, or we will fight”, 
What must be conveyed to the rest of 
the world is that the west will fight for 
the principles of democracy in which it 
believes, but is not seeking a war. 

If President Eisenhower is looking for 
\ text as he approaches the meeting, he 
could do worse than memorize a state- 
ment made in the New York Times 
‘ditorial columns: “This country cannot 
possibly start an aggressive war against 
the Russians or any other nation. Our 
public simply would not support such a 
war and there is no way under heaven in 
which our government could compel 90 
per cent of the citizenry to do what they 
think is wrong”. 

That is why we seek the summit: and 
that reason should be widely known in the 
world. 


Books Galore 

NEXT WEEK is Canadian Library Week 
during which a committee of eminent 
publishers, librarians and educationalists 
will work to show the public the basic 
value of the printed word. According to 
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their manifesto, they “want to remind 
Canadians what the printed word means to 
free men in a free society . . . to stimulate 
more Canadians to open their minds... 
to reveal to Canadians some of the trea- 
sures which are theirs for the reaching”. 

This is a noble effort and in arranging 
for our spring book reviews to coincide 
with this we are doing our own small part 
towards it. 

But we are heartened about the printed 
word. Radio did not kill it, television has 
not killed it. In the past thirty years it 
has withstood the shock, too, of the talkies 
and the increasing use of the telephone. 
Easier conversation and communication 
notwithstanding, newspapers have a higher 
circulation than ever before in their his- 
tory, as do magazines and books. 

Television and radio, in fact, have sent 
more people back to the book shelves of 
the library than they have taken away 
from them. And since these shelves in 
Canada are managed by energetic, re- 
sourceful and skilled librarians, we reckon 
that most of the people will keep on going 
to the shelves long after their initial 
curiosity in a particular problem has 
been satisfied. 

A book, said John Milton, is the precious 
life-blood of a master spirit. We don’t seem 
to be in any real danger of forgetting that, 
especially when such determined efforts 
are made as that by the eminent committee 
of Canadian Library Week. 


Rain on Request 


Two YOUNG CANADIANS, Paul S. Denison 
and Bernard Power, have given up just 
grumbling about the weather—they are 
going to do something about it. Having 
lived with its vagaries for several years 
in the Dominion Weather Service, in 1954 
they founded their own weather engineer- 
ing company in Montreal to try to control 
it. 

With the backing of the Gatineau Power 
Company, several paper companies and 
some forest protection associations, they 
started experiments with cloud seeding in 
an eight thousand square mile test area 
in the Upper Gatineau. 

” Of the twenty-eight months they have 
now worked on this project, twenty-three 
have provided valid statistical data. This 
data shows that the rainfall has been 
artificially increased by 17.7 per cent over 
the twenty-three month period. This per- 
centage represents over twenty additional 
inches of water or. in terms of volume. 


an extra 400 billion cubic feet. [In April. 
this may seem unnecessary interference. |] 

The cost of this long experiment has 
been low and the techniques developed 
as a result of it will mean a ratio of bene- 
fit to cost estimated in the range of 25 to 1 
up to 100 to 1. As the report recently 
published states: “The benefit depends, of 
course, on the use to which the water is 
put and its market value in the area under 
consideration”. 

These cloud. seeders do not work from 
an aeroplane since aeroplanes can fly less 
efficiently in the kind of storm conditions 
which they seek to exploit. As Denison 
explains: “We can’t create storm situations. 
What we do is assist nacure when they are 
there. Nature is notoriously inefficient as a 
rainmaker, and precipitates only about 
five per cent of available moisture in any 
storm situation. We, therefore, stimulate 
her to send down a bit more.” 

What this company does is to release 
silver iodide from ground generators which 
is then whirled upwards by vertical air 
currents that occur naturally under storm 
conditions. 

The report by Denison and Power con- 
firms an earlier, less complete report from 
the United States written by President 
Eisenhower’s committee on weather con- 
trol. There is little doubt now left that 
intelligent cloud seeding can produce rain 
and snow when those industries that de- 
pend on either need them. And in a several 
hundred mile wide strip of Canada from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific most companies 
do. For Mr. Denison and Mr. Power, the 
outlook, so long as it is stormy, seems, 
paradoxically enough, bright. 


Democracy in Action 


THE SOUND OF ELECTIONS is heard through- 
out the land. Even discounting the dramatic 
offer to resign made by Premier Small- 
wood in Newfoundland, there are still three 
provinces in which an election seems, or 
is, imminent. 

In Ontario, it must come either within 
the next month or in the fall. Premier 
Frost is being cagey about announcing 
anything definitely on the assumption that 
the more rope he gives the Liberal and 
CCF opposition, the more fantastic they 
will become in their charges and the easier 
it will be for him to get re-elected. 

In Manitoba, Mr. Duff Roblin, head of 
a minority government, seems to have 
made his position clear by tabling the 
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BUILDING BUSINESS 





“You 
should ‘ve 
seen the one 
that got 
away 


A standing joke with fishermen 
... but not so funny in business 
when a good plan to improve 
your business or product wriggles 
off the line for lack of proper 
financing. 


Many a businessman has learn- 
ed from experience that the dif- 
ference between “landing” and 
“losing” the big one is often the 
financial counsel and backing he 
receives from his Bof M manager 
in his day-to-day operations. 

That's why it will pay you to 
discuss your plans with your 
B of M manager. 

You will like his helpful, in- 
terested approach to your prob- 
lems. And you can count on this: 
when you ask for a loan at the 
B of M, you do not ask a favour 
...tf your proposition 
is sound and reason-~ i 
able, there's money ‘oe imugecumaur 
for you at the Bank 
of Montreal. 


BANK OF 


MonTREAL 
Canadas First Bank 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY 
WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 





| a good deal of acrimony if he does. 


| hands of a despot or oligarchy, being free | 





/ an increase in output and employment, 
and at the same time avoided many of | 


| ments and central banks had given higher 








public estimates in the Legislature before 
Easter, when the Opposition declined to 
have a budget debate. Mr. Roblin’s esti- 
mates are sufficiently interesting to pro- 
vide a very solid platform for him to 
campaign on when he fights an election 
on May 14. 

In Nova Scotia, Premier Stanfield is 
contemplating an election. With the dis- 
tressed economic conditions of the Mari- 
times and the furore caused by Premier 
Smallwood in Newfoundland, there will be 


As these provinces prepare for the polls, 
we can predict that very few people will 
turn out for the election. The majority of 
provincial electors in Canada grumble 
about their government after a minority of | 
enlightened electors has put them in. Such 
grumblers might bear in mind a remark 
by Matthew Arnold: 

“If the executive government is really 
in the hands of men no wiser than the 
bulk of mankind, of men whose action an 
intelligent man would be unwilling to'| 
accept as representative of his own action, 
whose fault is that? It is the fault of 
the nation itself, which, not being in the 


to control the choice of those who are to| 
sum up and concentrate this action, con- | 
trols it in such a manner that it allows | 
to be chosen agents so little in its confi- | 
dence, or so mediocre or so incompetent.” 

Democracy, in other words, has to be 
made to work. It can’t function well on) 
its own. 


Mr. Coyne on Inflation | 


WHEN SATURDAY NIGHT recently outlined 
how Canada could best fight inflation 
(How the Banks Can Halt Inflation, SN | 
February 28) it had no idea its views | 





would be so strongly supported by so 
august an authority as the governor of the 
Bank of Canada. 

The essence of the Bank’s position con- 
cerning inflation is contained in_ this | 
sentence by its governor, J. E. Coyne: 

“Looking back over . .. the past 10 
years or so, I cannot escape the conclu- | 
sion that we could have achieved as great | 


the difficulties and hardships caused by 
inflation, or fear of inflation, if govern- 
priority to maintaining the value of 
money.” 

It is, of course, generally accepted that 





the Bank of Canada has been much more 
concerned about the problems of inflation | 
in recent years than the incumbent govern- 
ments—both Liberal and Conservative— 


| have been. Even so this is the strongest, 


most explicit exposition of the Bank’s 
position. 
There is also strong evidence to suggest 


| the central bank is acting to maintain 


WHY 
CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION 
CHOSE 


SIMCA 





Because test after test proved SIMCA 
outperforms marine in its price 


class, and because Canada wanted 
SIMCA. SIMCA is a real automobile, 
with front-engine stability . . . a car 
that’s solidly built and just plain 
sweetness to drive. 


SIMCA gives top miles per gallon 
fuel economy; holds 14 world’s 
records for endurance; was chosen 
“Best Import Buy” by leading auto- 


motive magazines. 


SIMCAs style is striking, interiors 
beautiful and family-size. Fach SIMCA 
boasts a shock-proof UniGard body, 
extra large brakes, perfect weight 
distribution on front and rear axles. 
And SIMCAs are priced much lower 
than you’d expect! 


Do this. Take one out for a demon- 
stration ride. Soon as you press that 
accelerator, you'll know the truth. 
That of all the world’s economy cars, 
Chrysler of Canada has brought you 
the finest. 
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SIMCA 


IMPORTED FROM PARIS BY CHRYSLER 


SALES, PARTS AND SERVICE 
THROUGHOUT CANADA 
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re value of money. Recent sales of treas- 
ry bills have carried the Bank of Canada’s 
scount rate to the highest level on record. 
here is a good deal of support for the 
hesis that this increase, while temporarily 
roducing such effects as lower bond prices, 
ill work toward the long-range stability 
f Canada’s economy. It may well signal 
he end of “artificially cheap money”. If 
t dees, we wish Mr. Coyne all success in 
is actions, and will refrain from saying 
We told you so” too audibly. 


(he Performing Arts 


{HOSE OF US who are fed up with seeing 
vallet put on in hockey rinks and theatre 
staged in barns, church halls or high school 
auditoriums will note with pleasure that 
better accommodation for the performing 
arts is now being built in this country. 

In Calgary and Edmonton, royalties 
from oil fields have already built two good- 
sized and attractive auditoriums. In To- 
ronto, the O’Keefe Centre for the Perform- 
ing Arts has appointed a publicity direc- 
tor (Mary Jolliffe from the Stratford 
Shakespearean Festival) and has already 
held one press party. 


In Montreal plans are afoot for a Place | 
des Arts situated between St. Catherine, | 


Jeanne Mance, Ontario and St. Urbain 
Streets. 

Vancouver is making encouraging 
though exploratory steps in the right di- 
rection and we hope that Winnipeg will 
soon follow suit. 

The building of auditoriums will not 


itself make Canada a great nation. But | 


the kind of intelligent participation and 


enthusiastic contemplation which great art | 


performed in well-designed surroundings 
stimulates may condition the audience to 
try harder to make it great. And that is 
1 step in the right direction. 


lhe Olympic Oath 


WE SEE THAT TWO French sports writers 
ire going to be sued for spectacular sums 
yecause they have dared to challenge the 
alidity of the Olympic oath. They main- 
ain that the whole conception of ama- 
‘eurism in sport is exceedingly shop-soiled 
iow and there are few real amateurs left. 

Before the Olympic Committee get so 
cross at the two French writers who have 
pricked their somewhat hypocritical bubble, 
they should perhaps give some time to 
studying their own situation. Amateurism 
in sport was possible only when gentle- 
men of private means indulged in it. The 
number of gentlemen left in the capitalist 
world is few, taxes being what they are, 
and in the sense of self employment there 
never have been any in the totalitarian 
world. Maybe a new oath would be better 
and more honest than trying to preserve 
the old by elaborate and often meaning- 
less hedgings. 
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THE ULTIMATE 


IN LISTENING PLEASURE 


Whether it be Beethoven, Gershwin or Sara 
Vaughan the sweet strains of enjoyment will 
come to you with infinite clarity and fidelity. 


These beautiful Blaupunkt Hi-Fi’s, truly crafted 
by the hands of genius, are symbols of the finest 
in German electronic engineering. If you love 
music, please spend a moment with Blaupunkt! 


Blaupunkt Radio 


ROBERT BOSCH (CANADA) LTD. 


33 Atomic Avenue, Toronto 18, Ontario. 


Nine thrilling models to choose. 
(right ) Trianon—6 speakers, 

‘4 speed record changer. 
‘Large record storage space. 
Wired for stereo. $499.50* 
In full living stereo 

‘with separate 

matching speaker 
amplifier cabinet. 
$683.00* 


*Prices slightly 
higher in 
Western Canada 
and Maritimes. 


EUROPE’S FINEST FM-AM. RADIO A 


Two Doors... 


Advertisers have found the 
one key that opens two 
doors to successful sales 
. .. the door to Canada's 
finest homes and the door 
to the men of decision in 
industry, commerce and 
finance. 


The one key to both 
these doors is Saturday 
Night . . . Canada’s 
most respected journal of 
informed comment. 


Use this key . . . and 
open the two doors to 
successful sales for your 
product or service. 


Saturday Night 
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THE SHAWINIGAN 
WATER AND POWER 
COMPANY 


NOTICE is hereby given that the 
following dividends have been de- 
clared: 

NO PAR VALUE 
COMMON SHARES 
DIVIDEND NUMBER 207 
A dividend of twenty cents (20c) 
per share for the quarter ending 
March 31, 1959 payable May 25, 
1959 to shareholders of record 

April 14, 1959. 

NO PAR VALUE 
CLASS “A” COMMON SHARES 

DIVIDEND NUMBER 9 
A dividend of thirty three and one 
third cents (33 1/3c) per share pay- 
able May 15, 1959 to shareholders 
of record April 19, 1959. 
By Order of the Board, 
R. R. MERIFIELD, 
Secretary. 


Montreal, March 23, 1959. 
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WHATEVER YOU DO THERE'S ONE FOR YOU | 


Speedy, quiet and so simple to operate! These truly modern adding machines— 
the most complete line of adding machines anywhere—make a Burroughs 
your wisest buying choice, whether it’s a ten key, a full keyboard, or a 
thrifty hand-operated model. 

Accuracy and dependability are yours, too, plus shadow-touch rd, 
self-repeating multiplication key, and—in the electric models—inst: it 
balances. Wide choice of tasteful colors; a wide range of capacities in al 

For a free demonstration just phone our nearest branch or dealer. Burroughs 


Adding Machine of Canada, Limited. Factory at Windsor, Ontario. 
Burroughs—T M 


Burroughs adding machines 
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Canadian Indians — 


or Just Canadians? 


by Marcus Van Steen 


Mohawk Chief Sylvanus General read- 
ing the proclamation to restore the 
Hereditary Chiefs to leadership of Six 
Nations Confederacy “by constitution”. 


_ STARTLING EVENTS at Brantford’s Indian Reser- 
vation last month would tend to prove what 
should have been obvious long ago—that the people 
we call Canadian Indians do not regard themselves 
as either Canadian or Indian. Their national heritage, of 
which they are becoming increasingly aware, dates back 
many centuries before Canada was even dreamed of. 
As for being Indian—as one well-educated young lady 
on the Brantford Reservation put it: “How do you 
think any European would like it if we called him 


: Ethiopian or Malayan? Indians belong to India, and 
i we are North Americans, with national cultures every 
: bit as distinctive as the French, or German or English.” 
Z This attitude is perhaps more prevalent among the 
e Six Nations Confederacy of the Grand River than among 
i the people of the other reservations in Canada. As the 


well-known authority on Indian history and legends, 
Emerson Coatsworth, put it recently: “The Indians 




















at Brantford include a group which is strong in tra- 
dition.” 

It was this group which, in mid-March, staged a 
dramatic gesture against the Canadian Government and 
its Indian Affairs Branch. It was a deliberate gesture, 
made after long and serious thought against what 
were known to be overwhelming odds. Its purpose was 
to draw attention to the problems of the Six Nations 
Confederacy in a way that could not be ignored, as 
arguments and pleas and protestations have been ig- 
nored for many years. The press and the radio and 
TV _ stations were kept precisely informed of every 
step in the campaign, not, as has been suggested, from 
a childish desire to see names and pictures in the 
papers, but with the very serious purpose of getting 
their long-neglected story across to the people of 
Canada. As a reporter for the Brantford Expositor put 
it: “I have seldom seen such an enthusiasm or such a 
determination among so many people . . . The people 
of the Six Nations believe they have a cause and are 
determined to be heard.” 

Unfortunately, Canadian newspapers and the Cana- 
dian people generally have a tendency to regard Indian 
events as comic, and too many of the reports about 
the events at Brantford were written in a sort of 
bantering tone which reduced the terribly serious pur- 
pose of the Six Nations and their Chieftains to the 
level of farce. 

Another unfortunate tendency is to lump all Indians 
together, ignoring the wide differences in their cultures 
and civilizations. The paternal attitude of Ottawa’s 
Indian Affairs Branch may be suited to some of the 
primitive northern tribes, but it is strongly, and properly, 


Chief Joseph Logan advising his followers not to resist 
RCMP who visited Council House at three in the morning. 
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resented by such advanced people as the Six Nations. 
In fact, there is good reason to believe that the Six 
Nations should be regarded as belonging in a different 
category from all other Indians, and the trouble at 
Brantford arose partially because no one in Ottawa 
seemed to think so. 

The Brantford Reservation is the centre of the Six 
Nations Confederacy, nicknamed Iroquois, or “double- 
crossers” by the French who shortly after their arrival 
in Canada joined without provocation in a war against 
the Confederacy and then proceeded in the customary 
way to malign their enemies. Of the 20,000 Iroquois 
now living, about 8,000 belong on the Brantford Res- 
ervation. Other large groups live at St. Regis, Oka 
and Caughnawaga near Montreal, and on the Tuscarora 
Reservation in New York State. It is interesting to 
note that while Brantford’s “revolution” was in pro- 
gress, Chief Diome from Caughnawaga was protesting 
to Ottawa that Quebec police and courts were violating 
the rights of the Six Nations “as an ally of the British 
Crown.” And the Tuscarora chiefs were in Washington 
proclaiming their status as a sovereign nation allied 
with, but not subject to, the United States. 

The long history of the Six Nations starts with those 
half-legendary heroes, Hiawatha and Deganawidah, who 
created a union of five powerful nations, the Mohawks, 
Cayugas, Onondagas, Oneidas and Senecas, called the 
League of Peace, and often described as the first 
functioning United Nations. Iroquois records put the 
date of the union at 1390, a full centry before Columbus 
crossed the ocean. Later, the Tuscaroras were admitted, 
since when the Confederacy has been called the Six 
Nations. 

Their land stretched in a great arc south of Lakes 
Ontario and Erie, with hunting rights in what is now 
Southern Ontario. Friendly and intelligent people, they 
cooperated with the early Dutch settlers and later with 
the English, entering into firm treaties with the British 
Crown. It was because of these treaties that they lost 
their ancient homelands, being forced to move into 
Canada after the American Revolution. In compensa- 
tion for the loss of their old lands, Britain granted 
them a tract of land six miles deep on either side of 
the Grand River from its source to its mouth. This 
treaty, signed on behalf of the Crown by Governor Sir 
Frederick Haldimand, declared that the Six Nations 
should hold this land “for the sole use on behalf of 
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The old medicine is kept very much alive at Brantford Reserve, 
Here Chief Alex General officiates at a rain-making ceremony. 








them, the Chiefs, Warriors and People of the Six 
Nations, so long as the waters shall roll, so long as q 
the grass shall grow, so long as the sun shall shine.” 

At the time this treaty was signed, the Grand River 
flowed through a wooded wilderness. Today, the Grand 
River Valley is one of the most populous areas in 


Canada, with flourishing industrial cities and towns, cl 

and mile upon mile of rich farm and fruit land. But * 

of this, the Six Nations’ share has shrunk to 30,000 

acres of indifferent quality, near Brantford. At the B 
to 


same time the sovereign rights of the Six Nations have 
been whittled away until, as Chief Mad Bear Anderson Cé 
expressed it: “The Canadian Government has beaten 


the Six Nations into defeat, it has belittled us and our b¢ 
religion.” th 
When the Iroquois came to the Grand River country of 
they had their own system of government consisting of th 
a Council of Hereditary Chiefs who could trace their m 
position and power back to the founders of their Con- MA 
federacy. These chiefs are a symbol to the Six Nations th 
of their ancient history and their simple and glad-hearted ” 
religion which still claims the adherence of almost one- 2 
half of the people on the Brantford Reservation. In '‘ 
spite of this, the Canadian Government summarily we. 
dismissed the Council of Hereditary Chiefs in 1924 and . 
in its place it set up an elective Council. There is no s. 2 
doubt at all this this was done with the best of in- “| 
tentions. Under their hereditary chiefs the Six Nations ' 
were inclined to look backwards rather than for- 
wards. They were encouraged to cling to their old re- * 
ligion rather than embrace Christianity. he 
Unfortunately, there was also some indication that .e 
the people who dissolved the Six Nations system of 4 
government did not understand very much about it. 4 
An hereditary council did not sound democratic enough 4 
to people brought up to believe that democracy resides j 
only in a ballot box. Actually, ballot boxes are not i 
needed in a comparatively small and closely-knit com- | 
munity such as the Six Nations, and their ancient system ey 
righ 


Historic Council House of the Six Nations on Brantford’s 
Grand River Reservation. War memorials honor servicemen. AP 





Reserve, 
re mony, 


Malcolm Montgomery, coun- 
el for the Confederacy argues *' 
rights in Canadian courts. tion happened at all. The 


of government .was just about as 
democratic as our own. Leadership 
did not go to anyone simply because 
of his birth or lineage but only to 
those who deserved it. But even if the 
elective system were better or more 
progressive, its method of introduc- 
tion on the Reservation did not rec- 
ommend it to the people of the Six 
Nations. There are other ways of 
encouraging people to move forward 
besides kicking them from the rear. 


Certainly there appears to be evi- 

dence that a majority of the Six 

Nations people continued loyal to their 

hereditary chiefs. After more than 30 

years of rule by the Elected Council, 

the last council election saw only 700 

votes cast, representing about one- 

quarter of the total electorate. Many of the people on 

the Reservation continued to go to their chiefs for mar- 

riages and funerals. This brought about a ruling from 

the Indian Affairs Branch that such ceremonies were 

illegal, which would have meant that hundreds of 

children born to such marriages would be stigmatised 
as illegitimate. 

Denouncing this as “a gross abuse of power,” a 
Brantford-born Toronto lawyer, Malcolm Montgomery, 
took up the cause of the Hereditary Chiefs. As a test 
case he took the marriage of a 21-year-old teacher, 
Ivan Thomas, his young wife, Garnet, and their new- 
born baby, Benjamin, and had the Ontario courts rule 
that they had no authority to question the legitimacy 
of this or of any of the other marriages performed by 
the chieftains of the Six Nations. “The Six Nations owe 
no allegiance to this Legislature,” declared Premier 
Leslie Frost later at Queen’s Park. “We should consider 
their Chieftains as a government which is equal in 
status to this Government.” 


Armed with this verdict, 
the hereditary chiefs pro- 
ceeded to test the legality of 
the Elected Council by chal- 
lenging one of its actions in 
the courts. The test case 
concerns the sale of three 
acres of Indian land to the 
Cockshutt Farm Equipment 
Company. This case, started 
in 1957, comes before a 
Brantford court this month. 


Against this background, 
the events on the Brantford 
Reservation last month as- 
sume a new and disturbing 
significance. What is most 
surprising is that the revolu- 
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hereditary chiefs, certainly the Paramount Chief, Sylvan- 
us General, with his gentle poet’s eyes and slow, charm- 
ing smile, were quite prepared to let the courts make 
the final decision. What stirred them into precipitate 
action apparently was a ground swell of indignation 
among the younger people on the Reservation. This 
would seem to answer the accusation that the revolt 
against the Elected Council and the Canadian Govern- 
ment was made “by old men living in the past.” 

Some of the charges against the supporters of the 
hereditary chiefs were apparently made by people who 
were unaware of the background of the dispute, and 
simply did not make sense to the Six Nations. For 
example, to charge the 20 young warriors, who were 
nominated by the chiefs to act as constables, with the 
felony of “impersonating police officers” is to ignore the 
fact that for hundreds of years the chiefs were respon- 
sible for law and order on their lands, under the ancient 


“We shall use neither violence nor force” says Chief Joe 
Logan announcing the success of the peaceful revolution. 


constitution of the Six Nations. It was only in 1924 that 
this Indian police force was dissolved arbitrarily and an 
RCMP post set up on the Reservation. To the majority 
of the Six Nations people, it was the Mounties who were 
acting without authority—certainly without the express- 
ed authority of the Six Nations. 

The Six Nations people were also deeply concerned 
by the threats made by spokesmen of the Indian Affairs 
Branch that if they didn’t “behave themselves” they 
would find themselves cut off from social service money. 

“What has happened to all the money from the sale 
of our lands that is supposed to be held in trust for us?” 
asked Alma Green, a former school teacher and inde- 
fatigable fighter for Indian rights. “There must be mil- 
lions to our credit, but we never receive any accounting 
—and we don’t receive much money either.” 

Mr. Montgomery also believes that this matter of 
Indian money should be settled without delay. “It 
doesn’t make for good relations,” he points out, “to tell 
the chiefs that they can’t carry out a program while their 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 62 
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Jean Drapeau: City to province? 





Maurice Duplessis: le chef. 








Jean Lesage: Liberal hope? 


Quebec Politics in Basic English 


by Miriam Chapin 


HE KEY QUESTION in next year’s Quebec election is, 
Tis it has been in all of them for twenty-five years: 
Can Maurice Duplessis be beaten? The key man who 
will give the answer this time is Jean Drapeau, former 
Mayor of Montreal, now busy organizing his Civic 
Action League into a provincial party. What he is trying 
for is a third party, independent of both the Liberals 
and Duplessis’ National Union, which will hold the 
balance of power between them, or—remote hope, this 
—win a majority in the Provincial Parliament. 

If he would enter a coalition or some sort of col- 
laboration with the Liberals and the Parti Social-demo- 
cratique (the Quebec CCF) to ensure that only one can- 
didate in opposition to National Union should run in 
any riding, the Liberals have a chance to win. If he 
won’t—and he says he won’t—then the result depends 
on to what extent he can rouse nationalist sentiment in 
the rural counties, and so turn voters against the Lib- 
erals. The CBC producers’ strike, with its bitter cry, 
“They want to destroy the French network”, will help 
him, and help stiffen his determination not to enter any 
coalition, if stiffening is needed. 

Already the Province is stirring, though not yet 
excited. The Premier will campaign as usual on his 
stand against Ottawa in taxation matters, on his defense 
of Quebec autonomy, his triumphant development of 
Quebec’s resources by inviting foreign capital, his anti- 
Communism, and the general despicability of all his 
enemies. He never bothers to answer specific accusa- 
tions. He simply puts on a wonderful show, while be- 
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hind him the National Union machine, organized to the 
last baby in every county, takes care of getting out the 
vote—and seeing that the vote is right. It is a hard 
combination to beat, particularly since funds are prac- 
tically limitless. 

The Liberals, under their new leader Jean Lesage, 
who was Minister of Northern Affairs in the St. Laurent 
Cabinet. offer the material benefits to be gained by 
collaboration with the Federal Government, of whatever 
stripe. They speak of health insurance, which they say 
National Union defers because it would cut the ground 
from under the custom of paying hospital bills for the 
faithful just before election. They point to the Trans- 
Canada Highway, which they say National Union won't 
allow in Quebec because contracts would have to be 
awarded by open tender. Federal grants to the universi- 
ties, now almost bankrupt because they must depend on 
provincial support which is both capricious and insuffi- 
cient, are in the picture. 

The Liberals have much at stake, for if they cant 
win a provincial election in Quebec where they have 
for so long been secure, what hope for victory in a 
national one? Nor can the provincial party expect much 
help from the national organization, not only because it 
has little to give but because open meddling would hand 
the election to Mr. Duplessis on a platter. 

Against the Liberals is the fact that the Conservatives 
are in power in Ottawa, and National Union, while 
claiming to be wholly a provincial party, in fact stems 
from Conservative roots. Then toc, though this is not of 
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the greatest import in a provincial contest, the old issue 
of conscription which once alienated Quebec from the 
Conservatives, is dead now. In these days of the de- 
suetude of the mass army, nobody is going to conscript 
anybody. Everybody is in the front line, as Quebec 
knows as well as the rest of the world. 

Against the Liberals also is the fact that Lesage is 
little known. A “nice” man, a good family man, honest, 
capable, he is not spectacular, nor a rousing speaker. 
Maybe, they hope, Quebec is tired of drama and will 
turn to a quiet figure. But so far Lesage has made little 
impression, partly because he decided to devote his time 
to organizing, and so to leave the task of leading his 
party in parliament to former leader Georges Lapalme, 
who has done it with vigor and intelligence. 

In favor of the Liberals is their long tradition of 
French Canadian leadership, and their new Provincial 
Federation which for the first time in history gives 
Quebec a democratic political party, at least skeletally. 
Deputies are to be nominated by local voters, and the 
rank and file are to have a say on policy. Their most 
valuable new trump card is the accession to La Presse’ 
editorship of Jean-Louis Gagnon, the brilliant news- 
paperman who for some time has been in charge of 
Liberal propaganda. La Presse used to be a Liberal 
organ; now it says it will be impartial, but certainly in 
the coming campaign it will support the Liberals. With 
a quarter million circulation and growing fast, it is a 
powerful weapon in the virgorous hands that now wield 
it. 

The Liberals will attack on the grounds of graft in 
politics, on such scandals as the natural gas affair, in 
which Duplessis Cabinet members are accused of profit- 
ing by selling the provincially owned gas company to an 
American company in which they held stock. They will 
talk of the sorely needed unity of Canada. They will 
cry up the “need for change.” They wiil yell for reform. 
But they are divided among themselves. Their right 
wing, sometimes referred to as the “neanderthal mil- 
lionaires”, has no use for Gagnon and Lapalme. They 
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“You! shut up, you!” 





“Let me go, let me go, let me go, lover”. Cartoon in “Vrai”. 


want to beat Duplessis, but they don’t want to make 
very drastic changes. 

Into this situation Drapeau erupts. He is a catalyst, 
causing fermentation everywhere, infuriating all those 
who are not devoted to him. English Montrealers gen- 
erally hate him, though not for what he did as Mayor— 
they admit reluctantly that he did some good things. He 
drove through new streets and mended old ones, cleaned 
up the police department, drove out a lot of gangsters 
and gamblers, set up a cultural committee that gave the 
city better parks, art exhibitions, and the prospect of a 
concert hall. What finally did him in was his utterly inept 
handling of the issue of subsidized low rental housing. 

But behind the antagonism of the English news- 
papers and their readers was the memory of the wartime 
campaigns of the Bloc Populaire. One of its youthful 
leaders, Drapeau was a candidate in the federal election 
of 1942 and the provincial one of 1944. He was anti- 
conscription, anti-war, pro-Vichy, and violent in his 
demands for a French Canadian autonomous state. He 
had come honestly by his nationalism, for his father was 
an ardent follower of Henri Bourassa, who broke with 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 64 





“If only the opposition had just one head we could cut 
it off at one blow.” 


The press does not pamper M. Duplessis as these cartoons by La Palme of LA PRESSE clearly show. 
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A root cause for changes in 
farming is the development of 
the supermarket with its need 
for standard products. Brome 
Lake duck farm fills demand. 





Big Money Needed for Big Farms 


by Peter Hendry 


re DECADES THE FAMILY farm has been regarded as 
the very cornerstone of Canadian agricultural de- 
velopment. Now it faces extinction. In its place the 
hard realities of economic necessity are substituting “big 
business” techniques and contract farming. 

This new revolution on the farm is already causing 
major readjustments. It promises directly to affect every 
Canadian—both as a consumer of agricultural produce 
and as a taxpayer. 

Amid legislation still to be unveiled at the current 
session of Parliament is a government plan for the 
extension of farm credit. The Throne Speech promised: 
“. . a comprehensive review and revision . . . in order 
that credit may be more effective in assisting in the 
development and maintenance of an efficient and pros- 
perous agriculture.” 

An educated guess is that the new legislation will 
concern itself mainly with revamping the existing agen- 
cies and improving liaison with the growing number of 
provincial farm credit agencies. The taxpayer who is 
concerned lest the government underwrite large new 
amounts of low interest loans to agriculture has little 
cause for anxiety. For re-assurance he need only check 
records which show that outstanding government loans 
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to farmers are well below the maximum allowable under 
existing legislation. 

What does underlie the pressure for improved agri- 
cultural credit is of much more serious portent, both 
for the farm economy and for business as a whole. 
In something like 20 years the capital needs of Cana- 
dian agriculture have expanded so rapidly that former 
sources of financing are no longer adequate, not only 
in volume, but also in facilities for supervision. 

Today, Canada’s half-million-plus farms (their num- 
bers are dropping every year) represent a total invest- 
ment well above $10 billion. Their total income is 
something in the neighborhood of $2.75 billion dollars 
annually. On equipment and repairs alone, farmers 
spend $350 million a year. Herbicides, pesticides, fer- 
tilizer and seed run up the bill. 

Yet, to get a fairer picture of this industry, it should 
be remembered that a very considerable percentage of 
the nation’s farms are not, in the full sense of the word, 
economic units. These are marginal or subsistence farms 
which were noted in the Gordon report. In the hard 
core of Canada’s highly productive farms a capitaliza- 
tion of $40,000 to $50,000 and upwards is needed. 

The problem is that units of this size no longer 
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fit easily into the traditional pattern of family farming. 
To do so, they require careful management and a more 
clear cut definition of partner relationships than most 
farm families have been able to evolve. 


It is on this background that a new trend is rapidly 
becoming apparent in Canadian agriculture. As always, 
a certain amount of capital continues to move into the 
industry from outside, through banks, mortgage com- 
panies and the like. Now, however, it is being accom- 
panied by a new factor—management or supervision. 
This trend has been variously called contract farming 
or vertical integration. By any name, it has been destined 
to raise sharp controversy within the industry. 


A year ago, when the Meat Packers Council of 
Canada held its annual convention in Toronto, a very 
successful Ontario farmer, Alfred N. Leatherbarrow, 
rocked the farming industry with a challenge to meat 
packing firms to step into agriculture directly, setting 
up large, economic farm units to be operated on a 
corporation or a profit-sharing basis. His reasoning: 
40 per cent of Canada’s farmers produce 80 per cent 
of our food output; the other 60 per cent are little 
more than political pawns, marginal farmers who 
should not be entrusted with a vital natural resource, 
the soil. 

Leatherbarrow’s speech created a furore in the farm 
press. Judging from letters farmers wrote to editors, 
his suggestion was rankly unpopular. Yet, the fact is, 
that even as he spoke, there were countless farm units 
in Canada which had already turned over both financing 
and management functions to outside interests, leaving 
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Amount of money available for loans and the sums actually 
taken up show reluctance of farmers to use present credit. 
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Agriculture Minister Harkness hedges on the question of 
contract farming. CFA President Hannam is against plan. 


the operator to supply merely the labor and the tech- 
nical know-how. 

The first inroads in this field were made in the rapidly 
expanding broiler industry. Generally it was poultry 
processing plants of feed wholesalers who took over 
the financial and management responsibilities. More 
recently there has been a trend for hog raising by 
contract. 

The root cause for this change lies in the food in- 
dustry and more particularly in that post-war phenom- 
enon, the supermarket. In this pre-packaged, frozen, 
never-out-of-season era, food merchandisers have struck 
one problem—how to maintain adequate supplies of 
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A prize example of bigness in farming. Sorting peas on 
a 15,000-acre establishment, Seabrook Farms, New Jersey. 


uniformly high quality food products. The processors 
supplying the food merchandisers found the existing 
form of agriculture unsuited to such demands. Despite 
cajoleries of assorted government bonuses, subsidies 
and price supports, the average farmer, by and large, 
produces what he believes suits his land, his equipment 
and his temperament. If prices proved too discouraging 
in one line, he switched to another, thus joining a vast 
motley of “inner-outers’” who caused periodic gluts 
on the market. 

In an effort to secure a more constant volume, some 
food processors tried contracting independent farmers. 
There were two major snags here: Those farmers who 
had the equipment, capital and know-how to do the 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 67 
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“Operation Herring Bone”, 


one of the security searches carried out by troops and police in Nyasaland. 


Political Volcano in Nyasaland 


by Penelope Ketchum 


SALISBURY: 

7HATEVER HOPEFUL or confident statements are 
W being made here or abroad, there are few signs 
now that the Central African Federation — once called 
a bold and imaginative experiment in racial partnership 
—can ever recover from the bloodshed and rioting of 
the past two months. 

In fact, the few signs there are of the federal govern- 
ment’s future steps point only in one direction: toward 
the imposition of permanent controls and safeguards 
more suited to a police state than a 20th century federa- 
tion based on partnership. 

The present emergency regulations in Southern 
Rhodesia include a press gag that makes virtually any 
comment on events in the Federation subject to vetting 
by a government information officer before publication, 
with a penalty, for defiance, of five hundred pounds or 
two years’ imprisonment. 

This has had the effect in the already strongly pro- 
government press of completely silencing any opposition 
to government action over the past few weeks. The 
decline of the liberal United Rhodesia Party, the ineffec- 
tiveness of multi-racial organizations, and the gradual 
succumbing of the only independent political journal 
in the Federation (the fortnightly Central African 
Examiner) to the pressures of big business and govern- 
ment, between which it has been treading a narrow and 
hesitant path for two years, deprives anti-government 


liberals of any voice at all in the present crisis. 

Even more frightening is the prospect of permanent 
legislation to aid the Southern Rhodesia government in 
suppressing the African National Congress and _ its 
leaders. Emergency powers declared on February 26 
allowed police to arrest and detain nearly 500 Congress 
leaders and members in Southern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land. These powers were said to be necessary because ot 
the leniency of internal security legislation. 

Sir Edgar Whitehead, the prime minister of Southern 
Rhodesia, has promised an immediate tightening of in- 
ternal security legislation. Observers say that this means 
either: 1) arbitrary legislation allowing police to “rusti- 
cate” any African leaders, without a charge, to remote 
parts of the country, or 2) more specific legislation 
imposing penalties for specified activities among Afri- 
cans. The most probable move is the former; in either 
case the new legislation will almost certainly include a 
ban on African National Congress branches (or any 
other African political groups) in Southern Rhodesia 

In the meantime a few people are asking for facts: 
What really caused the crisis in Nyasaland? Was the 
state of emergency really necessary? What is happening 
and what will happen to the 485 detainees? And, most 
important, is the suppression of political expression 
among Africans any solution to a deep-rooted but stark 
problem? 
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Trouble in Nyasaland has been foreseen ever since 
t| beautiful but poor protectorate was dragged—an 
uv villing Cinderella—into Federation six years ago. 
S. ce the melodramatic return of Dr. Hastings Banda, 
nw leader of the Nyasaland African National Congress, 
t Blantyre last July, it has been taken as a foregone 
conclusion among most clear-sighted observers. The 
oniy question was, when will it come? 

Apart from money grants, the Federal government 
connot be said to have treated its poor relation tactfully 
o: even diplomatically. In a country of 2,700,000 
Alricans and only some 8,000 Europeans, Sir Roy 
Welensky’s federal government has failed to convince 
the Africans of the benefits of federation. Nyasas hate 
and fear federation with Southern Rhodesia which they 
regard as a political offshoot of the Union of South 
Africa, with its strict colour bar; and they suspect almost 
all federal moves. The same party is in power federally 
as in Southern Rhodesia. Most of all they suspect the 
recent controversial plan to federalize non-African agri- 
culture. Nevertheless, until the crisis, the federal govern- 
ment was determined to go ahead with this move; and 
a member of the Nyasaland Legislative Council was re- 
ported to have said, privately, that it was better “to 
have a showdown now” than let the Nyasas smolder. 
Added to this, there has been continual delay over the 
promised constitutional revision. 

Few people would accuse the Federal government 
of deliberately engineering the outbreak in Nyasaland. 
But many are not convinced by its belated announce- 
ment that a widespread massacre and rioting had been 
planned by Congress, and that this was the reason ior 
rushing in some 12 battalions of Federal reservists. No 
source of this information has been given; experienced 
observers doubt that Congress in Nyasaland is well 
enough organized to plan such an attack, in fact, not 
much organization was shown; only two Africans were 
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Left, Dr. Hastings Banda, Congress Leader, picked up and deported. Centre Sir Roy 
Welensky, Prime Minister. Right, native leader Joshua N’Komo who stayed outside. 


found using firearms. 

It is possible, perhaps likely, that a mass demon- 
stration or uprising had been planned. But at the stage it 
had reached it does not seem to have warranted such 
panic measures. 

There is even less apparent cause for the state of 
emergency being declared in Southern Rhodesia—or for 
the early-morning police “swoop” on Feb. 26 that put 
485 men and women “inside” without charge or a trial. 
Government spokesmen said that strikes and rioting had 
been planned and, with Federal troops in Nyasaland, 
a state of emergency was the only means by which to 
cope with the threatened situation. But no indication or 
proof of these plans have been shown: granted, there 
was a widely-believed strike rumor a month earlier, 
but it came to nothing. Again, though led by a handful) 
of dedicated and articulate men, Congress organization 
in Southern Rhodesia does not have mass or disciplined 
support. At the time of the suspected uprising its 
leader, Joshua Nkomo, was out of the country—and 
still is. 

Threats and intimidation of Africans by a_ few 
Congress officials has been given as a reason for the 
emergency measures. This would hardly warrant the 
arrest of nearly 500—including the liberal and visionary 
European founder of an experimental mission-farm, Guy 
Clutton-Brock, who joined Congress in its early days 
as a Christian advisor. And the emergency measures 
themselves have intimidated Africans to such an extent 
that at a meeting of the usually-outspoken Christian 
Action group, several Africans refused outright to dis- 
cuss the situation, for fear of informers. None would 
give the names of those they know in prison (no list 
of detainees have been published). 

There is generally said (especially in the press) to 
be widespread relief in the Colony now that emergency 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 63 
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The “Old Bridge’ spans the Neckar river at Heidelberg, one 
of Germany’s most picturesque towns. Castle dates from 1693. 


The lower Neckar valley in the West German province 
of Baden-Wurtt. combine serenity with extreme charm. 


; ae = ee 
Eberbach on the Neckar in spring. The former imperial free city’ 
Hohenstaufen castle Stolzeneck has been reduced to crumbling ruins 


Steinhaus, residence of the Staufen Emperors, is 
located at Bad Wimpfen, was built by the Romans. 


Ziegelhausen near Heidelberg with the new bridge 
spanning the Neckar contrasts old world with new. 


A fisherman dips his net in the river at Neckarstei- 
nach. Town’s four castles make it a tourists’ delight. 
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Motoring in Germany is convenient and inexpensive. 
Good highways take visitors to charming old towns. 


Germany: Down 
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Viewed from the well-preserved castle, Hirschhorn on the Neck- 
ar offers one of the loveliest panoramic sights in the valley. 


the Neckar Valley 


by Helmut Benecke 


a, travelling on the Continent, I found my- 
self in Germany’s famed valley of the Neckar. 

I had always wondered what is it that makes every 
visitor’s heart tick in Heidelberg. The venerable uni- 
versity (the country’s oldest, founded 1386), the mag- 
nificent castle, the winding streets, the Old Bridge, or 
Philosophers’ Lane overlooking the whole scene from 
a hillside? 

It’s the masterly composition of all ingredients. 
Heidelberg, quite obviously, is more than a town. It 
stands for the sort of beauty Kahlil Gibran called “eter- 
nity gazing at itself in a mirror”. And it has a Schloss- 
Hotel where you can spend nights in comfort. 

In the Palatinate Museum’s historic tap-room, I 
shared a table (and two bottles of Franconian wine) 
before the drive through the Neckar valley to Stuttgart 
(89 miles), to visit some of the many castles along the 
road. 

The fragrance of late spring mixed with the breath 
of early summer lingered over meadows. It’s an en- 
chanted country-side, the Neckar valley. A picture to 
marvel at waits after each and every curve of highway 
37. It is what Madison Julius Cawein might have had 
in mind when he said: “Here is a place where loveli- 
ness keeps house, between the river and the wooded 
hills”. 


Ziegelhausen went by with the Hotel Stiftsmuehle, 
the sun-bathing terrace contentedly facing the river’s 
banks, and Stift Neuburg, a Benedictine monastery 
built around 1200; then, on the opposite side, Neckar- 
gemuend, an old town picturesquely situated at the con- 
fluence of Elsenz and Neckar; then Neckarsteinach, 
called the “Little Town of the Four Castles”. Vorder- 
burg and Mittelburg are still inhabited and not open 
to the public, the Hinterburg (from the Romanesque 
period) is a ruin. The fourth one, however, the strong- 
hold Burg Schadeck—popularly known as “Swallow’s 
Nest”—instantly caught our fancy, for it sits roman- 
tically on a precipitous rock. 

So we walked (30 
minutes) up the hill, 
passing the other three 
castles on the way, to 
enjoy from the tower, 
the splendid view of the 
valley; the town _ be- 
low with half-timbered 
houses; the former proud 
fortress Dilsberg (it held 
out successfully against 
Tilly in the Thirty 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 27 





On the Neckar river near Neckargemuend, a group of small 
boys try their luck in the shadow of historic buildings. 
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Fixed grain freight rates cost CPR an estimated $58 million in 1958 alone, the company says. Agreement binds “forever”. 





The Case Against Fixed Freight Rates 


by Robert Jamieson 


S THERE A FREIGHT rates bogey in Canada? Does the 
West get an unfair advantage over the East? Or 

are the central provinces of Ontario and Quebec favour- 
ed, as the West alleges? Who is subsidizing what — 
government, shippers of one class of freight, or the 
community? 

Ottawa proposes to subsidize western freight rates 
to the tune of $20,000,000 for a year, until it can 
have another look at the issues. Already the Maritimes 
area gets its own freight subventions irom Ottawa. 

But the biggest subsidy of all, the railways say, is the 
one the grain growers enjoy—at the expense of other 
rail users—through the Crow’s Nest Pass grain rates. 
These were fixed in 1897, in exchange for a subsidy 
of $3,407,720 for building 300 miles of railway line 
into British Columbia. The rates were to be maintained 
“forever” and except for a short period after the First 
World War they have been. 

One calculation of the effect of these grain rates is 
that if they had been increased between 1914 and 
1948 by only half as much as other rates have been 
increased, Canadian Pacific would have collected in 
the year 1958 alone $58,000,000 more than it did. 
It is almost impossible to calculate how much grain 
shippers have saved altogether in the 60-odd years 
since this agreement was made. 





But what the railways emphasize is that they have 
to get the money to operate from somewhere, and in 
fact what is saved by the grain growers has to be paid 
by other shippers. 

SATURDAY NIGHT’s Montreal correspondent, Robert 
Jamieson, discussed these problems with G. F. Buck- 
ingham, Canadian Pacific Railway Vice-President 
(Traffic), and C. D. Edsforth, General Traffic Man- 
ager. What follows is the question and answer summary 
of the discussion. 

WHAT IS THE HISTORY AND BACKGROUND OF THE 
Crow's Nest PAss AGREEMENT? 

Mineral discoveries around Trail in the 1890s de- 
manded extension of the Canadian Pacific Railway into 
southern B.C. Otherwise United States lines were likely 
to extend northward. To encourage the CPR to build 
the line the federal government provided as a subsidy 
$3,404,720 out of the total cost of just over $19,000,- 
000. In return, the railway undertook to reduce, then 
to freeze, rates on a long list of essential commodities 
moving westward. Household furniture, binder twine, 
fresh fruits and vegetables were among the items in this 
category. Also, rates on grain and grain products moving 
east to Fort William and Port Arthur were to be cut 
three cents a hundred pounds, and to be frozen at the 
lower levels as maxima. The agreement purported to 
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bind the railway on these rates for all time. 

Provisions of the agreement, so far as they applied 
to rates, were suspended under Parliamentary authority 
between 1918 and 1924, but restoration of the special 
commodity rates in that year caused difficulties be- 
cause the railways applied them only between points 
on the line that had existed in 1897, and there were 
complaints of discrimination from other areas. The 
Board of Transport Commissioners suspended the re- 
stored rates but the Supreme Court ruled on appeal 
that (1) the Board had no power to vary the rates 
laid down in the Crow’s Nest Pass Agreement, and 
(2) these were applicable only between points which 
were on the CPR system in 1897. 

It was exactly this latter point that had caused the 
trouble, and Parliament stepped in with legislation 
which provided (1) that the board was in no way 
limited in its rate-fixing duties by any agreement or 
previous Act of Parliament, but (2) this did not apply 
to rates on grain and grain products: these, Parliament 
said, should be the rates fixed in the Crow’s Nest Pass 
Agreement, and moreover, they should be binding over 
any line, built then or in the future, west of Fort 
William or Port Arthur. The effect of all this was to 
wipe out the special commodity rates, but to enshrine 
the grain rates in an Act of Parliament, which can now 
be changed only by Parliament itself. 


HOw DOES CARRIAGE OF CROW’S NEST GRAIN AFFECT 
RAILWAY REVENUES? 

It is having an increasingly severe effect. It is obvious 
that if an important part of the traffic is moving at 
less than 1897 rates, the rest of the traffic has to be 
charged more than it otherwise would. Here are figures 
which show how Canadian Pacific is affected. In 
1928 the picture was already seriously distorted. In 
that year Crow’s Nest grain produced 25.7 per cent 
of freight revenue, but required 43.6 per cent of total 
ton-miles moved on the railway system. In round fig- 
ures, for a total of eight million ton-miles of movement, 
Crow’s Nest grain produced $44,000,000 in revenue. 
All other traffic required movement of only just over 
10 million ton-miles, littke more than the grain, but 
produced $127,000,000 in revenue. 


General view of Crow’s Nest pass shows famous Frank 
slide, town of Bellevue, Alta. and Turtle mountain. 








The distortion is 
still greater when 
we come to 1958, 
when Crow’s Nest 
grain accounted for 
27 per cent of ton- 
miles moved, but 
produced only nine 
per cent of the rev- 
enue. In _ figures, 
grain movement of 
7.25 million ton- 
miles produced 
$35,000,000, 
whereas all other 
freight required a 
movement of only 
19.5 million ton- 
miles and produced 
$358,000,000. 


CAN YOU CALCU- 
LATE THE EFFECT 
OF THIS LOW-RATED GRAIN ON YOUR OTHER RATES? 
Yes. There are many ways of doing this, and to take 
only one: increases in freight rates authorized since 
1948 have totalled 157.3 per cent, and if these in- 
creases had applied to grain from the west, they need 
have totalled only 101.5 per cent to give Canadian 
Pacific the same revenue. 


COULD GRAIN CARRY A HIGHER RATE? 

That is something you should properly ask the farmers 
and the operators in the grain trade. But grain does 
in fact accommodate itself to wide variations in another 
part of its journey to the consumer—ocean freight. The 
average cost of moving grain from west of Regina 
to Fort William at Crow’s Nest Pass rates is twelve 
cents a bushel. Now the ocean freight from Atlantic 
ports to the Continent of Europe has varied in recent 
years between $3.75 and $14 a ton—that is, from 10 
cents to 38 cents a bushel. In the United States, rail 
freight rates to Duluth for grain run from 39 to 88 


cents a bushel from typical points. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 64 


G. F. Buckingham, CPR’s Traffie 


vice - president, was spokesman. 


End of the line for railways for much western grain 
comes at Lakehead where lake freighters take over. 
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_— SMELL OF FEAR is in the air. Not even Korea 

jangled our nerves as Berlin—and with it the 
whole defence posture of the West—has begun to do. 
For Korea was far off in Asia, a kind of peninsular 
campaign where men died on remote hills, distant from 
the centres of ultimate danger to ourselves. 

The fear is compounded now by new appraisals of 
our own place in the security scheme of things. With 
the cancellation of the Arrow and the opening of 
national debate on defence policy, now filling columns 
everywhere, new insights emerge on the defensibility 
of Canada by Canadians. The shock of discovering 
that a major defence industry seems no longer viable in 
Canada—as conceived at the end of World War II and 
which led to the CF-100 and the Arrow—has turned 
our minds to questions no one would have dared to ask 
even short months ago. 

Indeed, not since the days of isolationist temptations 
in the ‘thirties have some Canadians been toying with 
the price and the value of our full international par- 
ticipation in the ‘fifties. It is possible that we are on 
the edge not of a new isolationism but of considering 
other routes to national identity and preservation, and 
that one of more of these highways may point to the 
attractions of a special kind of ‘“‘neutralism”. The flirta- 
tion with this means of escaping our fears already 
has begun. 

Two of the most candid accounts of this road are 
the articles and speeches of James M. Minifie, the 
CBC's Washington correspondent, and the editorial page 
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Neutralism: 
The Canadian 


Flirtation 


by Maxwell Cohen 


The status of a “middle 
power” has led Canada to 
play roles in NATO and 
more recently in UNEF, as 
typified by these Canadian 
soldiers patrolling the borders 
of Israel and Nasser’s Egypt. 


of Maclean’s Magazine recently. In essence the argu- 
ment runs thus: That it is utterly naive to believe that 
there can be a Canadian defence policy based on Cana- 
dian decisions, or that there can be a Canadian defence 
industry able to produce the weapons required for 
modern warfare, particularly the missile family; that 
we are fast becoming and, indeed, already have become 
a logistic and command appendage of the United States 
with no real sovereignty left to us in security and, there- 
fore, in high diplomatic and political matters; and that, 
for these reasons, it would be wise and courageous to 
bow out of this junior and misdescribed “partnership”. 
We should then devote ourselves instead to the creative 
opportunities available to us in our established “brok- 
erage” role, occupying as we do a special place. By 
so doing we would employ the resources now wasted on 
obsolete or ineffective defence instruments to help 
our “uncommitted” black, brown and yellow friends 
whose minds and hearts we thus may be able to in- 
fluence. 

The temptations of escape require little Freudian 
understanding in our time. The poets on the hillside have 
known about it for much longer than the doctor with 
his couch. The frontier and bottle were both means of 
escape. Alas, the frontiers have diminished or dis- 
appeared and the bottle, however relevant to the in- 
dividual, provides no good answers to statecraft in the 
nuclear age. Nor is it sufficient to argue from analogies 
elsewhere. 

The perverted term “neutralism”, transformed from 
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the earlier and well understood concept of 
“neutrality”, has been applied to describe 
the policies and behavior of many Afro- 
Asian peoples and states as they view the 
monstrous mushrooms rising above both 
camps and refuse the protection of that 
deadly umbrella from either side. The 
Indians and the Indonesians (to name the 
two largest of the so-called neutralist bloc) 
the troubled Arabs and the needled Jugo- 
slavs, all assert a kind of plague upon both 
your houses and justify this refusal to be 
entangled on the high ground that the em- 
bittered concerns of the super-powers are 
not necessarily those of other peoples. 


If these are the models to which those 
who flirt with a similar Canadian policy 
have turned for guidance it must be said 
that what seems to be a desirable image 
may, upon closer look, become a distortion of much 
that is meaningful for Canada. The truth is that argu- 
ments relevant to New Delhi and Jakarta, to Cairo 
and Belgrade, have little applicability to the Canadian 
people in North America—if indeed, these arguments 
have meaning even for Tito and for Nasser. For the 
search that has suddenly emerged in Canada to dis- 
cover a new role for ourselves in the face of apparent 
futility, is a search that ought to have been going on 
for a very long time, while the awareness of how mar- 
ginally important we may be in the making of grand 
policy is very belated indeed. 


Does anyone believe that our influence in World 
War I or World War II on strategy or even procurement 
was fundamental? Certainly in the latter we made sig- 
nificant contributions—in the British Commonwealth 
air training program, in the provision of primary prod- 
ucts, in the North Atlantic convoy system, and by 
providing fine soldiers, sailors and airmen. But if our 
role, in the days of conventional weapons and warfare, 
though occasionally not without significance, was essenti- 
ally a junior one, surely it was never believed that we 
could have a senior influence on pure security questions 
since 1946 as the cold war and nuclear weapons matured 





Canada had a good lead in the developing of sturdy, small 
aircraft such as the Otter, above, Should we stick to this? 
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Instead of wasting our resources on ineffectual defence we 
could exert immeasurable influence through Colombo plan. 


into that grim balance between freeze and inferno we 
know today. 

Indeed, politically, it was that sense of minor status 
dignified by the label “middle power” that moved us, 
in part, to play, so active a leadership in the formation 
of the NATO. For here the making of security and 
political policy for the West had superimposed upon it 
machinery which glossed over the brute inequality 
of the partners. Similarly, the press for an aircraft in- 
dustry, that matured in the CF-100 and the develop- 
ment of the Arrow, reflected the belief that size might 
be compensated for by independence of effort and that 
with our own skills and resources we could supply our 
own forces for the tasks the Western alliance might 
require of them. 

In all of this there was another thread uniting these 
policies. A hard won sense of nationality had begun to 
emerge within the past two generations. It ripened 
into high self-consciousness after World War II where 
a sound wartime contribution, a superb public service 
and the flowering in both French and English-speaking 
Canada of a variety of artistic effort, all gave a new 
flavor to being a “Canadian”. The discovery too. of 
the “brokerage” role added another dimension in the 
post-war years, personalized to a large extent by Mr. 
Pearson’s ambulatory embassy as he moved among ihe 
chancelleries with ease, freshness and good will. 

Now, suddenly, we face a paradox. All of this effort 
was itself an expression of a new sense of nationalism, 
of Canadian values translating themselves into action 
on many levels. Yet the logic of participation has led 
to the discovery of ineffectiveness. So there now begins 
to take shape the argument that we should make a 
virtue out of our marginal power position and not try 
to play in a league for which we are equipped neither 
by numbers, resources or perhaps even “deep convic- 
tion”. And this paradox leads us to a flirtation we 
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OR BUSINESS OR PLEASURE, 
BOAC is your link with 
major destinations on all 6 con- 
tinents. Whichever route you 
wish to fly, BOAC offers the 
finest value in air travel today. 


Its fleet consists of 500 mile- 
an-hour ‘pure-jet’ Comet 4s, 
giant ‘jet-prop’ Britannias and 
swift, spacious DC-7Cs. 

Its cabin crews are trained 
in the British tradition of un- 
failing courtesy and prompt, 
personal attention. 

Offices in: 
Montreal » Toronto » Winnipeg » Vancouver 
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Next time you fly, anywhere 
in the world, be sure to book 
by BOAC. For full details of 
world-wide routes and de Luxe, 
First Class, Tourist and Econ- 
omy services, consult your 
Travel Agent or Railway Ticket 
Office. 


World leader in jet travel 


BOAC 


takes good care of you 
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Ballots and the Boardroom 





Canada Needs More Proxy Fighters 


POPULAR DRAMATIZATIONS of the way “big 
business” operates have captured public 
fancy in a spate of books, plays, radio and 
television broadcasts. While this may be 
all to the good, many businessmen detect 
a strong flavor of unreality in these con- 
fections. 

Nowhere is this more apparent than in 
the highly sophisticated field of proxy 
fighting. In the popular mind, proxy fight- 
ing is now linked with nefarious “raids” 
on noble companies (guided by virtuous 
directors) for the main purpose of looting 
the company’s treasury. 

In fact. however. the proxy fighter is a 
necessary part of modern business. His 
operations are often the only effective 
counterbalance shareholders have to the 
influence of management. Canadian busi- 
ness needs more proxy fights and Can- 
adian shareholders need more proxy 
fighters. 

A proxy is the authority one shareholder 
gives another to act for him at a corporate 
shareholders’ meeting. Since management 
nominees usually win the election by ac- 
clamation, or a show of hands. a ballot is 
seldom needed at the meeting. But where 
more than one slate of would-be directors 
is Offered, a ballot may be demanded and 
a proxy is its reference material. The side 
which can file a majority of proxies wins. 
The possibility of a proxy fight is, of 
course, only academic when a company 
has a concentration of stock held by a 
tightly knit group. 

The fact that a proxy fight conceals an 
occasional “raid” is beside the point. The 
real point is that a proxy fight is a re- 
flection of the right of a majority of share- 
holders to choose the stewards or directors 
of their company. An increase in proxy 
fighting could reflect a growing maturity 
in shareholders, many of whom are mice 
in the face of management. 

Proxy fighting can be lucrative for the 
professional shareholder in two ways: 

—By finding promising situations which 
he develops with his own money and of 
which he will be the main beneficiary. 
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by Bruce Wallace 


In corporate life he occupies a position similar to 


the Leader of the Opposition. He is sometimes the 


only hope of the shareholder in the world of insiders. 


—By acting as a hired gun for a group 
of shareholders with a beef against man- 
agement. 

Canada has only a few hundred joint- 
stock companies of impressive size, and 
few of these so conduct their affairs as to 
invite or to be vulnerable to a proxy fight. 
Nonetheless proxy fights can be expected 
to break out on a sufficient scale to attract 
the budding financier or boardroom punter 
as a mercenary in a variety of ways, some 
commendable, some verging on larceny, 
some plain opportunism, These include: 

—Threatening a proxy fight to lever 
directors into increasing dividend pay- 
ments, an action which should enhance the 
market value of a stock. The proxy fighter 
presumably has had sufficient foresight to 
acquire a line of the stock. 

—Finding maverick companies—units 
with weak management, fuzzy operating 
policies, poor public and shareholder re- 
lations, and a wide dispersion of share 
ownership. Such a company is easy to 
divide and conquer, and the proxy fighter 
will probably move into a directorship. 

—Winning directorships from manage- 
ment despite its holding of a majority of 
proxies. It is difficult to deny the claims 
of holders of proxies for say, 35% of a 
company’s stock for representation on the 
board. Under such conditions management 
might not be able to stand a great deal of 
defection from the ranks of its supporters. 

—Forcing a reorganization, and possibly 
a stock split. in an undervalued situation 
into which the proxy fighters have bought. 
It is not unknown for directors to wage a 
war of attrition on shareholders by with- 
holding dividends, and information about 
a company’s position. 


—Having a nuisance value, and being 
bought out by management. 

—Raiding a company to milk and dis- 
member it. 

—Winning control of a company for its 
possibilities of promotional exploitation. 
This can be lucrative in Canada where 
most stock exchanges permit the use of 
their facilities for primary distribution of 
shares. Fights for control of promotional 
companies sometimes resemble two dogs 
fighting for a bone. 

—Preventing a power play, or opposing 
management efforts to railroad an un- 
wanted transaction. 

The proxy fight follows a fairly uniform 
pattern. It goes this way. 

A shareholder or group alleges any one 
or combination of management negligence, 
malfeasance, a stakeout on the till, nepo- 
tism, declining position, failure to modern- 
ize, lack of research and sales promotion, 
poor public and shareholder relations, 
directors profiting by transactions with the 
company. and so on. 

Management then counterattacks on the 
motives and character of the dissident 
shareholders, representing them as vultures 
concerned only with exploiting the com- 
pany for their own benefit. 

Charges and counter charges are carried 
to shareholders in solicitation of their 
proxies by direct mail and newspaper an- 
nouncements, Professional proxy solicitors 
will be rung into the act in a particularly 
tight battle. 

The actual meeting produces much fili- 
bustering and hippodroming to win the 
support of attending shareholders who 
haven't decided whether to run with the 
hares or with the hounds. 
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People are creatures of habit and it is 
difficult for a proxy fighter to knock out 
management to which shareholders have 
in the past instinctively handed their 
proxies or which has been re-elected by 
being ignored by shareholders. The mod- 
ern economy is the product of change. Yet, 
many suspect any deviation from prece- 
dent, especially in financial affairs where 
stability and confidence are synonymous. 
Unless the proxy fighter is an established 
financial figure, he will probably be re- 
garded as an upstart by shareholders and 
the press alike. On the other hand, direc- 
tors are often accepted as economic aristo- 
crats and a challenge to them is regarded 
as not being quite proper. 

There is, however, a growing and 
healthy skepticism of the ability of the 
management high caste to mastermind 
corporate operations. It is now fairly well 
realized that the effective direction of 
many companies is not vested in its elected 
directors but in its hired executive, which 
works largely from reports prepared by 
high-priced outside consultants. This real- 
ization results in the occasional proxy fight 
by the executive to wrest control away 
from the management which hired it. 

There is mounting evidence to suggest 
that the major activity of many directors 
is limited to capital decisions, drawing 
meeting-attendance fees, and grooming for 
re-election at the next annual meeting. 

Not all directors are elected by spon- 
taneous requests of shareholders. Candi- 
dates are sometimes merchardised by a 
kingmaker who exercises effective if not 
mathematical control and packs the board 
with his boys, none of whom would dare 
to go contrary to his instructions. This 
seems to be evident in the extent to which 
boards vote as a unit and in the relative 
scarcity of cases where directors resign 
because of a disagreement with their fel- 
iow board members. 

A successful proxy fighter is as far re- 
moved from the mill-run shareholder as an 
atom bomb is from a one-cent firecracker. 
He must know sufficient law to avoid the 
rough, have a working knowledge of ac- 
counting, manufacturing, management or- 
ganization, sales promotion, economics and 
be a fair horse trader. He should be fi- 
nancially independent, and frequently is. 
One successful fighter is a millionaire; he 
made his score protecting minority share- 
holders, to hear him tell it. But there’s a 
suspicion that, like the jockey with a 
mutuel ticket in his boot, he had a 
few bets of his own down. 

The proxy fighter should be quick to 
apprehend a situation; he needs the hide 
of a rhinoceros and the nerve of a canal 
horse, He must stand his ground at a 
meeting packed by management. 

The proxy fighter occupies in corporate 
life a position akin to Her Majesty’s Loyal 
Opposition in Parliament. He is sometimes 
the only hope of the shareholder in a 
financial world of insiders. 
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Years’ War) topping the opposite moun- 
tain, all the houses still almost entirely 
within the old walls, a resort spelling the 
magic of the Middle Ages. 

Driving on brings you to Hirschhorn 
(as one knows later, one of the loveliest 
spots in the whole valley) overlooked by 
another well-preserved castle and a for- 
mer Carmelite Convent. 


Next, in short succession, come Eber- 
bach with a Hohenstaufen castle (11th- 
century) in ruins; tiny Zwingenberg and 
its imposing stronghold with precious ob- 
jets d'art, torn down in 1363 “by im- 
perial order” because the owners had 
chosen to turn robber-knights, but rebuilt 
some 400 years ago; Neckargerach and 
the legendary Minneburg (opposite bank ) 
with an 800-year-old keep: Neckarelz at 
the confluence of Elz and Neckar where 
an ancient trade route crossed the stream, 
with the house of the Knights-Templar 
now a Gothic church. 

Burg Hornberg (the “Goetzenburg”) 
high above Neckarzimmern once _ be- 
longed to that famous “Knight with the 
Iron Hand”, Goetz von Berlichingen. 
Goethe’s hero lived there, wrote his mem- 
oirs and died. The little museum recalls 
the past while wine from its own vine- 
yards and mushrooms from the castle-pit 
are delights of the present in the cozy 
atmosphere of the restaurant. A_stone’s- 
throw further: quaint Gundelsheim, and 
Burg Guttenburg from Hohenstaufen dyn- 
asty times, never destroyed and for 500 
years in the family of the barons von 
Gemmingen. Here. too, you get wine from 
the castle’s vineyards; a wholesome snack 
(ask for “Badische Vesper”): bread from 
the castle’s own oven; a warm welcome 
from the baronial host: a friendly invita- 
tion to join a guided tour through strong- 
hold and museum; the chance to pay 
homage to the Cloaked Madonna in the 
Gothic chapel. 

Climb the massive keep and take a 
long look around; the world is at your 
feet. Standing there you forget that clocks 
are ticking in offices, that buses are 
always packed, that missiles exist. Instead, 
you may remember George Herbert's: 
“He hath no leisure who useth it not”. 

Guttenberg castle is a good place for 
contemplation. So are many others along 
the idyllic Neckar or the nearby Jagst. 
Not more than 14 miles separate you 
now from Heilbronn, 48 from busy, 
charming Stuttgart. The people are cour- 
teous and friendly, meals good, overnight 
stays in inns, small hotels — or even 
castles — inexpensive (about $1.50 up). 
So take your time, don’t rush. Dream a 
little as all the castles do. 
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ST. ANDREW'S 
COLLEGE 


Founded in 1899 
AURORA ONTARIO 


A BOARDING SCHOOL IN 
THE COUNTRY FOR BOYS 
GRADES 5 TO 13 


sound academic education 
small classes 

supervised study periods 
sports programme for all 


character development stressed 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
and 
OLD BOYS’ FOUNDATION AWARDS 
for 
BOYS ENTERING GRADE 9 OR HIGHER 


Examinations for entrance scholar- 
ships held annually in mid-May. 
Applications to be received 
by May Ist. 


For Prospectus and Scholarship 
Information write to 


The Headmaster 
J. Robert Coulter, B.A. 
St. Andrew's College, Aurora, Ont. 





TRAVELLING TO 
GERMANY 


or any 
part of Europe. 
For expert 

advice contact 


FOUR SEASONS TRAVEL 


109 Bloor St. W., Toronto 5, Ont. 
WA. 5-5555 
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COLLEGE 


Founded 1876, High 
School including 

Grade XIll. Fine Art, 
Secretarial, Home 
Economics, Music. 





Write for prospectus. 


Mrs. Steele Sifton, B.A. B.Ed. 
Principal 
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THE CANADIAN 
BANK OF 
COMMERCE 


Dividend No. 289 


NOTICE is hereby given that a 
dividend at the rate of forty cents 
per fully-paid share on the out- 
standing Capital Stock of this Bank 
has been declared for the quarter 
ending April 30, 1959, payable at 
the Bank and its branches on May 
1, 1959, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business on March 31, 
1959. 

Subscribers to new shares are 
reminded that they will rank for 
this dividend only in the propor- 
tion that the amount paid upon 
such new shares at the record date 
of March 31, 1959, bears to the 
subscription price of $32. 


By Order of the Board 
J. P. R. Wadsworth, 
General Manager 


Toronto, March 13, 1959 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 1959 
June 29 August 22 
Dance: Music & Opera: 

Jean Erdman George Schick 
Visual Arts: Robert Gill 
Jacques de Tonnancour Theatre: 

Louis Archambault nooert Loper 
For information please write: 
Department of Extension 
The University of British Columbia 
Vancouver 8, B.C. 
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Ottawa Letter 


by Edwin Copps 


An Earful for the PM 


PARLIAMENT ROSE for its Easter recess 
leaving one big and important question un- 
answered: who will be the new Secretary 
of State for External Affairs? 

Ever since the sudden death of Sidney 
Smith, the guessing about his successor has 
been a major preoccupation on Parliament 
Hill. Almost every member of the present 
Cabinet has been mentioned at one stage 
or another in the speculation. Since the 
late Mr. Smith was recruited from outside 
Parliament, there is a possibility that Prime 
Minister John Diefenbaker will follow the 
same practice again; so would-be nomina- 
tors of the new external affairs chief have 
been scanning non-political fields as well 
in their attempts to second-guess the Prime 
Minister. Diefenbaker has consulted widely 
about the best solution to his most pressing 
personnel problem, not because he is an 
indecisive man (quite the contrary) but 
because he likes to canvass opinions and 
listen to them patiently before making up 
his mind. As this is written, the Diefen- 
baker mind has not been made up or, if it 
has, the result has not been revealed. 

Here are some of the names and some of 
the opinions that have been poured into 
the Diefenbaker ear in recent weks: 

Justice Minister Davie Fulton. The 43- 
year-old Kamloops, B.C. lawyer is general- 
lv admired here as one of the sharpest 
minds on the Tory front bench. There is 
no doubt that he would deftly handle the 
policy-making and administrative duties of 
the External Affairs portfolio. The question 
is whether his snappish manner in Parlia- 
ment and his cold personality are suitable 
attributes for the job. To maintain the bi- 
partisanship of foreign policy in Parlia- 
ment and its effectiveness abroad may re- 
quire more tact and diplomacy than Fulton 
has yet shown. 

Finance Minister Donald Fleming. To- 
rontonian Fleming boned up strongly on 
foreign affairs while a member of the 
Opposition, has travelled widely in Europe, 
Africa and the Far East. His manner in 
the House cannot yet be termed endearing 
but it has improved immensely since the 
Tories took office and Fleming has been 
relieved of his duty as an Opposition gad- 
fly. The biggest block to Fleming’s selec- 
tion as External Affairs boss is his demon- 
strated skill as minister of finance. If he 
moved to External, who would take over 
Finance? 


Public Works Minister Howard Green 
This veteran Vancouver M.P. was one of 
the Tories’ keenest foreign affairs analysts 
while the party was in opposition. Like 
Fleming, his parliamentary personality has 
undergone a mellowing change since the 
Tory victory and, in his role as house 
leader and deputy to the prime minister 
he has earned respect and friendship from 
the entire house. Diefenbaker’s prob- 
lem in choosing Green would be much the 
same as with Fleming. Who would replace 
him as House Leader if Green went on the 
road? 

Speaker Roland Michener. In the com- 
paratively brief life of this young Parlia- 
ment, Michener has already established a 
rating as one of the best speakers ever to 
occupy the Commons chair. He is fair, in- 
telligent, urbane, is well-acquainted with 
law and politics, and obviously has the 
attributes of a first-rate Secretary of Ex- 
ternal Affairs. But the word is around that 
Michener is unacceptable to some of 
Diefenbaker’s most influential advisers who 
evidently bear a political grudge since the 
days when Michener was a close friend of 
onetime Tory Leader George Drew. Dief- 
enbaker lets no one tell him what to do 
but it is doubtful that he would disregard 
his best friends’ antipathy to Speaker 
Michener and hand him the most glamor- 
ous portfolio in the cabinet. 





The PM: No indecisive man. 
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Revenue Minister George Nowlan. This 
ynetime law student of Sidney Smith at 
Nova Scotia’s Dalhousie University is per- 
haps the most underrated man in the 
Cabinet. He has the personality, brains 
ind diplomatic skill for the External Af- 
fairs job; a good demonstration of his 
sarliamentary polish was his handling of 
pposition criticism during the _ recent 
CBC-French network strike. Nowlan’s 
\opes are slim, however; one of the people 
who underrate him is John Diefenbaker. 


Jules Leger. The brother of Montreal's 
tmile Cardinal Leger is a trained diplomat 
vho has brought off many top external 
affairs assignments, including his present 
one as Canada’s NATO ambassador. His 
elevation to the Cabinet would give John 
Diefenbaker the strong and appealing 
French-Canadian lieutenant he _ sorely 
needs in his ministry. Going against Leger. 
however, is Diefenbaker’s known aversion 
to the practice (followed by the Liberals 
with Lester Pearson and Jack Pickersgill) 
of transforming top level civil servants 
into late-starting politicians. 


George Drew. His intellectual powers. 
if not his voter appeal, were well proved 
by ex-Tory Leader Drew through several 
decades in Canadian public life. More 
recently he has shown his skill as a diplo- 
mat with a top performance as Canadian 
High Commissioner to the United King- 
dom. But Drew resigned the Tory leader- 
ship because of failing health and it is 
questionable that he would return to active 
politics. 


Senate Speaker Mark Drouin. Like 
Drew, Speaker Drouin has a health prob- 
lem (he once was afflicted with tuber- 
culosis). This urbane, thoroughly bilingual 
French-Canadian is well qualified for the 
job, enjoys Prime Minister Diefenbaker’s 
confidence and friendship, but would prob- 
ably hesitate to undertake the same oner- 
ous job that broke the constitution of 
Sidney Smith. 


Wallace Nesbitt. A Woodstock, Ont. 
lawyer, Nesbitt served as parliamentary 
assistant to Diefenbaker and, later, to Ex- 
ternal Affairs chief Smith in the last Par- 
liament. He picked up additional diplo- 


matic experience as Canadian delegate to: 


several United Nations conferences. Nes- 
bitt’s shortcoming as a nominee is the fact 
that he has seen no cabinet service. Hav- 
ing been passed over when the original 
Diefenbaker ministry was being formed, 
it would seem illogical to choose him now 
for one of the key portfolios. 

But logic and the calculations of Ot- 
tawa’s political guessers have never yet 
restricted or circumscribed a Diefenbaker 
decision. With his keen sense of the 
dramatic, the Prime Minister always is 
capable of ranging far outside the ranks 
of these obvious choices and coming up 
with a characteristic political surprise. 
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As France is 
to Champagne... 
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If you want to pick the right drink, 
first of all pick the right country. 
In Jamaica, they’ve known all there 
is to know about the making of fine 
rums for hundreds of ‘years. Connois- 
seurs of rum, all have their favourite 


> brands, but most of them come from 
Jamaica. 
Look for the word Jamaica on the 
bottle to be sure of a superior rum for 
your cocktails, collins’ and swizzles. 


Jamaica rum is ‘‘BORN TO BLEND”. 


*VERY DARE 0 Tt LIGHT 


*ALL IMPORTED 


THE SUGAR MANUFACTURERS’ ASS'’N (OF JAMAICA) LTD. 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.I. 
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PASSPORT 


TRAVELLERS’ 
CHEQUES 


TIMETABLES 





Toss out those timetables—this is a 
vacation! Do Europe the carefree way— 
in your own car! Renault’s Overseas 
Travel Plan will look after all the 
arrangements for you to purchase your 
brand new Renault Dauphine here in 
Canada. at the low French price’ (no taxes, 
no duty). You pick up your ear on 
arrival in Europe—in any major city. 
You'll have more fun in Europe—see 
more, relax more and save on 
transportation costs. After your holiday, 
Renault will ship your car home—or, 

if you wish, re-purchase it at a fixed rate 


(low depreciation) in dollars. 


See your travel agent or local Renault 
dealer now about Renault's Overseas 


Travel Plan, or write to: 


AUTOMOBILES RENAULT CANADA LTEE 
8555 Devonshire Road, Montreal 9, Que. 


* Dauphine — $954; 4CV Model — 3805, 
delivered in Paris. Also duty-free gasoline. 
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THE CANADIAN 
BANK OF 
COMMERCE 


Dividend No. 289 


NOTICE is hereby given that a 
dividend at the rate of forty cents 
per fully-paid share on the out- 
standing Capital Stock of this Bank 
has been declared for the quarter 
ending April. 30, 1959, payable at 
the Bank and its branches on May 
1, 1959, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business on March 31, 
1959. 

Subscribers to new shares are 
reminded that they will rank for 
this dividend only in the propor- 
tion that the amount paid upon 
such new shares at the record date 
of March 31, 1959, bears to the 
subscription price of $32. 


By Order of the Board 
J. P. R. Wadsworth, 
General Manager 


Toronto, March 13, 1959 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 1959 


June 29 August 22 
Dance: Music & Opera: 
_Jean Erdman George Schick 
Visual Arts: Robert Gill 
Jacques de Tonnancour Theatre: 


Louis Archambault nooert Loper 
For information please write: 
Department of Extension 
The University of British Columbia 
Vancouver 8, B.C. 
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Ottawa Letter 


by Edwin Copps 


An Earful for the PM 


PARLIAMENT ROSE for its Easter recess 
leaving one big and important question un- 
answered: who will be the new Secretary 
of State for External Affairs? 

Ever since the sudden death of Sidney 
Smith, the guessing about his successor has 
been a major preoccupation on Parliament 
Hill. Almost every member of the present 
Cabinet has been mentioned at one stage 
or another in the speculation. Since the 
late Mr. Smith was recruited from outside 
Parliament, there is a possibility that Prime 
Minister John Diefenbaker will follow the 
same practice again; so would-be nomina- 
tors of the new external affairs chief have 
been scanning non-political fields as well 
in their attempts to second-guess the Prime 
Minister. Diefenbaker has consulted widely 
about the best solution to his most pressing 
personnel problem, not because he is an 
indecisive man (quite the contrary) but 
because he likes to canvass opinions and 
listen to them patiently before making up 
his mind. As this is written, the Diefen- 
baker mind has not been made up or, if it 
has, the result has not been revealed. 

Here are some of the names and some of 
the opinions that have been poured into 
the Diefenbaker ear in recent weks: 

Justice Minister Davie Fulton. The 43- 
year-old Kamloops, B.C. lawyer is general- 
ly admired here as one of the sharpest 
minds on the Tory front bench. There is 
no doubt that he would deftly handle the 
policy-making and administrative duties of 
the External Affairs portfolio. The question 
is whether his snappish manner in Parlia- 
ment and his cold personality are suitable 
attributes for the job. To maintain the bi- 
partisanship of foreign policy in Parlia- 
ment and its effectiveness abroad may re- 
quire more tact and diplomacy than Fulton 
has yet shown. 

Finance Minister Donald Fleming. To- 
rontonian Fleming boned up strongly on 
foreign affairs while a member of the 
Opposition, has travelled widely in Europe, 
Africa and the Far East. His manner in 
the House cannot yet be termed endearing 
but it has improved immensely since the 
Tories took office and Fleming has been 
relieved of his duty as an Opposition gad- 
fly. The biggest block to Fleming’s selec- 
tion as External Affairs boss is his demon- 
strated skill as minister of finance. If he 
moved to External, who would take over 
Finance? 


Public Works Minister Howard Green. 
This veteran Vancouver M.P. was one of 
the Tories’ keenest foreign affairs analysts 
while the party was in opposition. Like 
Fleming, his parliamentary personality has 
undergone a mellowing change since the 
Tory victory and, in his role as house 
leader and deputy to the prime minister, 
he has earned respect and friendship from 
the entire house. Diefenbaker’s prob- 
lem in choosing Green would be much the 
same as with Fleming. Who would replace 
him as House Leader if Green went on the 
road? 

Speaker Roland Michener. In the com- 
paratively brief life of this young Parlia- 
ment, Michener has already established a 
rating as one of the best speakers ever to 
occupy the Commons chair. He is fair, in- 
telligent, urbane, is well-acquainted with 
law and politics, and obviously has the 
attributes of a first-rate Secretary of Ex- 
ternal Affairs. But the word is around that 
Michener is unacceptable to some of 
Diefenbaker’s most influential advisers who 
evidently bear a political grudge since the 
days when Michener was a close friend of 
onetime Tory Leader George Drew. Dief- 
enbaker lets no one tell him what to do 
but it is doubtful that he would disregard 
his best friends’ antipathy to Speaker 


Michener and hand him the most glamor- 
ous portfolio in the cabinet. 





The PM: No indecisive man. 
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Revenue Minister George Nowlan. This 
onetime law student of Sidney Smith at 
Nova Scotia’s Dalhousie University is per- 
haps the most underrated man in the 
Cabinet. He has the personality, brains 
and diplomatic skill for the External Af- 
fairs job; a good demonstration of his 
parliamentary polish was his handling of 
opposition criticism during the recent 
CBC-French network strike. Nowlan’s 
hopes are slim, however; one of the people 
who underrate him is John Diefenbaker. 


Jules Leger. The brother of Montreal’s 
Emile Cardinal Leger is a trained diplomat 
who has brought off many top external 
affairs assignments, including his present 
one as Canada’s NATO ambassador. His 
elevation to the Cabinet would give John 
Diefenbaker the strong and appealing 
French-Canadian lieutenant he sorely 
needs in his ministry. Going against Leger, 
however, is Diefenbaker’s known aversion 
to the practice (followed by the Liberals 
with Lester Pearson and Jack Pickersgill) 
of transforming top level civil servants 
into late-starting politicians. 


George Drew. His intellectual powers. 
if not his voter appeal, were well proved 
by ex-Tory Leader Drew through several 
decades in Canadian public life. More 
recently he has shown his skill as a diplo- 
mat with a top performance as Canadian 
High Commissioner to the United King- 
dom. But Drew resigned the Tory leader- 
ship because of failing health and it is 
questionable that he would return to active 
politics. 


Senate Speaker Mark Drouin. Like 
Drew, Speaker Drouin has a health prob- 
lem (he once was afflicted with tuber- 
culosis). This urbane, thoroughly bilingual 
French-Canadian is well qualified for the 
job, enjoys Prime Minister Diefenbaker’s 
confidence and friendship, but would prob- 
ably hesitate to undertake the same oner- 
ous job that broke the constitution of 
Sidney Smith. 


Wallace Nesbitt. A Woodstock, Ont. 
lawyer, Nesbitt served as parliamentary 
assistant to Diefenbaker and, later, to Ex- 
ternal Affairs chief Smith in the last Par- 
liament. He picked up additional diplo- 
matic experience as Canadian delegate to 
several United Nations conferences. Nes- 
bitt’s shortcoming as a nominee is the fact 
that he has seen no cabinet service. Hav- 
ing been passed over when the original 
Diefenbaker ministry was being formed, 
it would seem illogical to choose him now 
for one of the key portfolios. 

But logic and the calculations of Ot- 
tawa’s political guessers have never yet 
restricted or circumscribed a Diefenbaker 
decision. With his keen sense of the 
dramatic, the Prime Minister always is 
capable of ranging far outside the ranks 
of these obvious choices and coming up 
with a characteristic political surprise. 
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If you want to pick the right drink, / brands, but most of them come from 
first of all pick the right country. \ Jamaica. 

In Jamaica, they’ve known all there Look for the word Jamaica on the 
is to know about the making of fine bottle to be sure of a superior rum for 
rums for hundreds of ‘years. Connois- your cocktails, collins’ and swizzles. 
seurs of rum, all have their favourite Jamaica rum is ‘‘BORN TO BLEND”’. 


SSS 


TERY MAME (p TER Lod 


*ALL IMPORTED 


THE SUGAR MANUFACTURERS’ ASS’N (OF JAMAICA) LTD. 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.I. 
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Toss out those timetables—this is a 
vacation! Do Europe the carefree way— 

in your own car! Renault’s Overseas 
Travel Plan will look after all the 
arrangements for you to purchase your 
brand new Renault Dauphine here in 
Canada. at the low French price’ (no taxes, 


no duty). You pick up your car on 


PASSPORT arrival in Europe—in any major city. 
You'll have more fun in Europe—see 

TRAVELLERS’ more, relax more and sare on 

CHEQUES transportation costs. After your holiday, 


Renault will ship your car home—or, 


if you wish, re-purchase it at a fixed rate 


TIMETABLES 


(low depreciation) in dollars. 


ie 
aEeNAULT paurr” ma 


| dealer now about Renault’s Overseas 


Travel Plan, or write to: 


AUTOMOBILES RENAULT CANADA LTEE 
8555 Devonshire Road, Montreal 9, Que. 


* Dauphine — $954; 4CV Model — 3805, 
delivered in Paris. Also duty-free gasoline. 
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John For 
Krieghoff 
Emily Carr 
Jack Markell 
Arthur Lismer 
Lawren Ilarris 
A. Y. Jackson 
Maurice Cullen 
Horatio Walker 
Frank Carmichael 
Manly MacDonald 
Historical Canadian Paintings 
J. EB. WW. MacDonald 
Jean-Paul LPiopelle 
Clarence Gagnon 
Stanley Cosgrove 
B. C. Binning 
Henri Masson 
John Korner 
J. W. Beatty 
Alfred Pelian 
David Milne 
| Goodridye Roberts 
| Franz Johnston 


LAING 


De Tonnancour 
Gordon Smith 
Borduas 


—and other important Canadian, 
British and French paintings 


_ Galleries: 
| | 194 Bloor Street West, 
Toronto 
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by Mary Lowrey Ross 


The Conversational Art 


WE ARE HEARING a good deal these days 
about how television, far from destroying 
conversation, is actually returning it to the 
living-room, and on a really staggering 
scale. Where else, we are asked, would it 
be possible to listen to the brilliant im- 
provisations of Malcolm Muggeridge, 
Oscar Levant, Hans Conreid, Gypsy Rose 
Lee, Jackie Gleason, etc? And what is to 
prevent us in the course of this exposure 
from improving our own conversational 
technique, much as we might improve our 
backhand by watching the finals at Forest 
Hills? 

This argument strikes one as fairly du- 
bious on all counts. Conversation as visual 
education isn’t entertainment or even, to 
any appreciable extent, education; and 
conversation as a sort of spectator-sport 
isn’t so much conversation as a battle of 
competitive monologues. 

There is plenty of the latter type of 
exchange to be found on television but 
very little fits the Addisonian formula of 
the conversational art—“Morality enlivened 
by wit, and wit tempered by morality.” 
Morality abounds, particularly among the 
panelists, and wit as far as possible is 
avoided, possibly because everyone remem- 
bers what happened to Adlai Stevenson 
when he tried to mix wit with political 
morality. Serious panelists tend to stick to 
grave and careful generalizations follow- 
ing a familiar pattern. 

Thus on a recent “Fighting Words” pro- 
gram one of the guests talked at some 
length on the proper approach to narcotic 
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Gypsy Rose Lee: Overexposure. 


addiction and merely remarked, when it 
was pointed out that the subject under 
discussion was sex-perversion, that the 
comments had the same application to 
both subjects. (On the same program Dr. 
Charlotte Whitton was able to talk down 
the whole panel on a point of church 
policy; and while there was plenty of 
sporting interest in watching Laywoman 
Whitton taking on _ three’ clergymen 





ra 
Charlotte Whitton: Single-handed. 
single-handed it could hardly be said that 
the discussion added much to the art of 
conversation. ) 

Probably the dullest conversation on 
television occurred on Ed Murrow’s 
“Person to Person”. (This program, since 
it revealed practically nothing but domestic 
interiors, should really have been called 
“House to House”). By contrast, tele- 
vision’s most interesting exchanges are 
likely to turn up on “Small World”, a 
project which host Murrow had con- 
ducted with the quiet enthusiasm of 4 
man who had at last been given a chance 
to work the right side of the street. Not 
all the people interviewed on “Small 
World” were world-figures — though Mr. 
Murrow with his sense of global respon- 
sibility would probably prefer it that way 
—but they have all been people of vigor- 
ous and high articulateness Commentator 
Murrow managed to keep these highly 
charged personalities well under control 
and most of the “Small World” programs 
had the give-and-take balance of good con- 
versation. The notable exception was the 
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Dame Edith Sitwell: Gifted. 


program featuring Maria _ Callas, Sir | 


Thomas Beecham and Victor Borge, when 
Comedian Borge, the one _ professional 
monologuist in the group, was all but 
swamped—as who wouldn’t have been?— 
by Mme Callas and Sir Thomas. 

Gypsy Rose Lee tends to limit all her 
remarks to arch references to her career 
as a strip-teaseuse, and this can get pretty 
tedious too, the jokes suffering from over- 
exposure as Gypsy herself never did. Most 
of the female guests are prepared for 
endless discussions of their clothes, their 
hairdos, their diets, their contact lenses, 
their pet hostilities. Tallulah Bankhead 
once took up most of a Paar program 
with growling comments on the magazine 
that had unfairly represented her as 
attempting to sit in Mr. Truman’s lap. 
Most of this is chatter, and some of it is 
amusing chatter but very little can be 
described as conversation. 

The surprising thing is that television, 
which casts its net so widely, manages to 
come up so rarely with a really gifted con- 
versationalist. A recent exception was 
Dame Edith Sitwell who was interviewed 
on “Close-up”. Dame _ Edith patiently 
answered all personal questions but didn’t 
enlarge on them. “I like a hat that fits my 
head” she said at one point and sketched 
with her wonderful hands a_ prodigious 
mediaeval hat then jammed it on firmly at 
eye-level. That covered the subject of 
hats. For the rest she talked poetry in its 
relation to life, religion, magic, jazz and 
one’s natural roots. ““We’ve been here 
since 1100 B.C. At least the family has. I 
haven’t.” Poetry was her profound con- 
cern and she made it seem natural and 
reasonable that it should be the concern 
of everyone everywhere. 

Incidentally, this really remarkable con- 
versation followed the heels of a male 
panel discussion on the topic of women. 
The group, which included Commander 
Whitehead, Billy Rose and “Mr. John” 
came up with two discoveries—that women 
were illogical, and that they looked 
terrible in pants. 
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PaALIL YOUR GUESTS 
WILL ENJOY IT! 


Free Booklet of Danish Recipes 
Beautifully illustrates Danish dishes 


FLOWERING SHRUBS 


Each 
FOUNTAIN BUDDLEIA 18-24 in. $1.89 
FORSYTHIA LYNWOOD GOLD 














bi 2-3 ft. 1.20 
BEAUTY BUSH 18-24 in. 2.00 
PHILADELPHUS ATLAS 2-3 ft. 1.20 






POTENTILLA KATHERINE DYKES 
... 15-18 in. 1.80 


CARYOPTERIS BLUE MIST 18-24 in. 2.00 
WEIGELA EVA RATHKE 2-3 ft. 1.00 
LILACS in variety 2-3 ft. 4.00 























For full description of Evergreens, Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses and Perennials send for Illus- 
trated CATALOGUE. Free on request 


A LANDSCAPE SERVICE 










Lilacs, both double and single, 
are available in several colours. 


SHERIDAN NURSERIES 
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Head Office: Box 181, Islington, Ont. 
Sales Stations: 2827 Yonge St., Toronto. 
Lakeshore No. 2 Highway at Clarkson, Ont. 


North Service Road 1/3 mile west of Highway 27 
and Queen Elizabeth Cloverleaf. 


650 Montée de Liesse, St. Laurent, Montreal 9, P.Q. 
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Records 


by William Krehm 


Bruckner: Symphony No. 7, E. Major. 
Symphony Orchesira of the Southwest 
German Radio, Baden-Baden. Hans Ros- 
baud, Conductor. Vox PL 10.750. 

In his own day Bruckner was consider- 
ed by most a great and gawking misfit— 
a man of medieval faith in an age of rea- 
son. But today the candles of reason 
burn dimmer, and Bruckner is acquiring 
the stature of a first-class composer. There 
is an archangel’s wingspread to his music; 
his harmonic sequences are modelled upon 
the ascension and the coiling ecstasies of 
the heavenly choirs. 

And though much nonsense has been 
written about him having been an imita- 
tive composer, he broke ground for the 
entire subsequent development of music. 
For it was the Gothic element of the 
grotesque in his music—there were gar- 
goyles on his cathedrals-—that started the 
great revolt against the smug esthetics of 
the 19th century. 

On this disc Hans Rosbaud delivers a 
superb performance of the great Seventh 
Symphony—as good a point of departure 
as any for striking up an acquaintance with 
Bruckner. Sound good. 


Ruth Slenczynska: A 25th Anniversary 
Program. Bach: Chromatic Fantasy and 
Fugue. Chopin: Nocturne in B Flat Minor, 
Op. 9, No. 1. Mendelssohn: Andante and 
Rondo Capriccioso, Op. 14. Rachmaninoff: 
Prelude in C Sharp Minor. Scarlatti: Son- 
ata in G (Longo No. 209). Bartok: Ruman- 
ian Folk Dances. Schumann-Liszt: Dedi- 
cation. Liszt: Hungarian Rhapsody No. 15. 
Debussy: Maid With the Flaxen Hair. 
Decca DL 10,000. 

Slenczynska, the wonder-child to end won- 
der-children a quarter of a century ago, 
plays the piano as naturally as fish swim. 





Bach, however, is not her home waters. 
It is elsewhere that she shows her true 
greatness: in the petal-like softness and 
flowering eloquence of her Chopin; in the 
elfin lightness of her Mendelssohn. the 
clean pertness of her Scarlatti, and the 
brainless bravura of her Liszt. Sound good. 


Rhapsodies: Liszt: Hungarian Rhapsodies 
Nos. | and 2. 

Enesco: Roumanian Rhapsodies Nos. 1 
and 2. The Philadelphia Orchestra. Eugene 
Ormandy, conductor. Columbia ML 5299. 
The fabulous woodwinds of the Philadel- 
phia assert themselves right from the open- 
ing langors of the first Enesco Rhapsody. 
Ormandy handles the music with a be- 





guiling sparkle. Even Liszt’s two old war- 
horses, which we believed spavined by the 
mischief and mileage of time, prance for 
us again. Performance excellent. Sound 
good. 


Hindemith: Symphony in E Flat. Sir Adrian 
Boult conducting the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Everest LPBR-6008. 
The machine age has not only reshaped 
our physical world, but created a new 
moral environment. This is reflected in 
the music of Paul Hindemith as in that 
of no other composer. The oppressive mass 
of his orchestra, the panzer-like inhuman- 
ity of its brasses, its piston-like rhythms 
that drive through your skull, give much 
of his work nightmarish overtones. It lies 
acrid on the tongue; human sentiment 
appears to survive only in the insterstices 
of an alien world. The E-Flat Symphony, 
written in 1940 when the Nazis were over- 
running Europe, is a strident full-length 
portrait of the juggernaut of our times. 
Boult does a masterly job in handling its 
dense horrors. Sound good. 
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SINCE OVER HALF THE LAND area of its vast 
aoe is forested, pulp and paper manu- 
acture has been Canada’s leading industry 


for years. 


Seagram 
tells the World 


about Canada 


The advertisement on the facing page 
is one of a series now being published 
by The House of Seagram in magazines 
circulating throughout the world. From 
such advertisements the people of 
many lands have come to know ll 
better... her industries . . . her vast 
wealth of natural resources . . . her 
renowned cultural achievements and 
her great traditions. 

Over the years, through its adver- 
tising abroad, The House of Seagram 
has continually told the people of other 
lands about our many belmenienly 
Canadian customs and achievements. 


The House of Seagram has always 
believed that, in addition to promoting 
its own products in foreign markets, 
promoting the reputation abroad of 
all Canadian products is in the best 
interests of every Canadian. 

These world-wide advertising cam- 
paigns help unfold the story of the 
Canadian people and their use of the 
rich and varied natural resources of this 
favoured land...an inspiring narrative 
of our great and growing nation. 


A.J. CASSON, R.C.A., N.A. 

This well-known painter was 
one of the original members 
of Canada’s famous Group 
of Seven. A past president of 
the Royal Canadian Acad- F. 
emy and Ontario Society of © 
Artists, he has won many — 
awards for his distinguished paintings, chiefl, 
of Northern Ontario landscapes and villages. 


—__—_—___+ 


For reprints of this painting, suitable for 
framing, write: The House of Seagram, 
1430 Peel St., Montreal, Quebec 
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A BOOM OF LOGS being towed to a 
pulp and paper mill in the Canadian 


Canada is Bamous for its Pulp and Paper northland. Canada exports more wood 


Canada is Famous 


for Seagram's V.O. 


Honoured the world over for its smoothness, 
light-body and delicate bouquet, Seagram’s V.O. 
is the lightest, cleanest-tasting whisky you ever enjoyed. 
That’s why: More people throughout the world buy Seagram’s } a. 


than any other whisky exported from any country. 


Dey Seagram's z/é Sure 
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pulp and newsprint than any other 
country. 


Seagram's 
RO. 


CANADIAN WHISKY 


A RARE OLD DELICATE CANADIAN WHISKY 
SPECIALLY MATURED IN OAK CASKS 


DISTILLED, AGED AND BOTTLED UNDER THE 
SUPERVISION OF THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 


JOSEPH E. SEAGRAM E-~ SONS. LIMITED 
WATERLOO - ONTARIO ‘CANADA 
OISTILLERS SINCE 1657 
PROOUCE OF CANADA 


SEW LABEL DESIGN ADOPTED OCT. 1, 1940 





Creative engineering opens new hor 


GM DIESEL’S ALL-CANADIAN ENGINEERING TEAM SPARKS NEW 
ADVANCES IN POWER AND TRANSPORTATION ENGINEERING! 


Today, with technology advancing at a tremendous 
pace, the demand for creative engineering is at a 
new peak. And creative engineering is the specialty 
of GM Diesel’s Project Engineers! 


This unique group of Canadian-trained engineers 
is continually seeking out new applications of Diesel 
power, new improvements on existing machines, 
entire new concepts of power and transportation 
engineering. In recent years, for instance, they have 
extended their leadership in locomotive engineering 
design, and now are far ahead in this highly complex 
and far-reaching field. 


It was this leadership that enabled GM Diesel to 
produce the model GM DH-1 Diesel-hydraulic loco- 
motive—first of its type to be engineered and built 
in Canada! This versatile engineering group also 
performed design studies for Diesel-electric gener- 
ator installations for helping solve the many 
problems of rugged Canadian operating conditions. 


Around the core of this creative group, the whole 
GM Diesel organization builds its philosophy—a 
forward-looking approach to the broad problems ol! 
Canada’s future. In this phijgsophy —an attitude of 
mind that creates new basic concepts of power and 
transportation engineering—the sky’s no limit! 
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GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL LIMITED 


LONDON, ONTARIO 
‘DAY AND IN THE YEARS TO COME, LOOK TO GM DIESEL FOR FURTHER ADVANCES IN POWER AND TRANSPORTATION ENGINEERING! 
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THISH Weis your most difficult job 
from start to finish on your exciting 
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CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED 


The first part’s a cinch! You open the door a. with a simple lift of a finger. 


Wonderful new swivel seats ) swing you in place. Now — the “hard” part. 


<i 


YARN 
You slide the key yo into the ignition and gently turn it. .. Big, barrel- 


chested V-8 power snaps quietly to attention. Now you simply tap a handy button, 
et nudge the accelerator with just the tip of your toe lif and you’re on your 
way to great adventure! The “work” is done! & You settle back and let this bold 
beauty worry about the rest. Same easy-going tei allthe way. Power everything 

. steering &.- . brakes SY. . Windows cs)... . seats <f handle your slightest 
command with dispatch. You even adjust your side-view mirror Y from inside 
the car. And improved Torsion-AlIRE Ride will take care of any road you pick. It’s 
fun, all the way! . ‘But don’t wait (F-t0 take the wheel of a new De Soto. Do it 


today, and you’ll know why we say this carhas NEW ELEGANCE 


WITH HIGH ADVENTURE Do, 5O 
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Rachmaninoff: Concerto No. 3. Byron | 
Janis, pianist, with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Charles Munch. | 
RCA-Victor LM-2237. | 
Janis plays the most brilliant of the Rach- 
maninoff concerti like a man_ possessed. 
Under his touch the music takes on a 
wonderful forward lean and urgency, and 
the winged last movement scarcely ever 
touches the ground. A fabulous perfor- 
mance. Sound good. 





The excellence of these 
distinguished cigars 





assures you the finest 
possible smoking 
enjoyment ... the true 
luxury of select 
Havana filler . . . the 


Anita Cerquetti: Operatic Recital. Verdi: f 
q _ . finest in the world. 


“O Patria mia” (Aida); “Merce. diletti 
amiche” (I Vespri Siciliani); ““Anch’io dis- yee 
chiuso un giorno” (Nabucco); “Ernani. (QRONA DE LUXE * GOLD STRIPE * PETIT CORONAS © LILIES * QUEENS * PANETELAS 
involami” (Ernani); “Pace, pace mio Dio” 
(La Forza del Destino); Bellini: ‘Casta 
Diva” (Norma). Spontini “O Re dei Cieli” 
(Agnes von Hohenstaufen). Puccini: “Vissi 


d’arte” (Tosca). With Orchestra of the Have Saturday Night delivered to your home. 


Maggio Musicale Fiorentino conducted by ra a ‘ 
Gianandrea. London LL 1601. A Subscription to Saturday Night will keep you 


Anita Cerquetti is a young Italian soprano : ° ° 
who is bound to make a big name for her. || @Mtertained and informed with truthful reports from 


self. Her voice is both beautiful and : : 

Secale “ail ait cs sme lia cae ti the worlds of business, science, and the arts, and 
enables her to soar with confidence where 
some of the greatest names falter. Sound 


good. Canadian contemporary scene. 


bring you authoritative, timely articles on the 


Schumann: Cello Concerto in - bi ONE Year: $4.00 2 Years: $6.00 3 Years: $8.00 


Tchaikovsky: Variations on 
Theme. Pierre Fournier. cellist, with the (Clip and Mail to) 
Philharmonia Orchestra under Sir Mal- 
colm Sargent. Angel 35397. 

A great cellist gives us the sombre poetry Please send me Saturday Night for the next __.-__-_- 
of the Schumann Concerto and the kitten- 


ish graces of the Tchaikovsky Variations SATU RDAY NIGHT 


with accomplishment. Sound good. 
73 RICHMOND STREET WEST, TORONTO 


Mendelssohn: A Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream — Incidental Music (Overture, _.-..-----.--...... Enclosed in Payment ([] Please Bill Me 
Scherzo, You Spotted Snakes, Intermezzo, 
Nocturne, Wedding March, Dance of the 
Clowns, Finale). Peter Maag conducting 
The London Symphony Orchestra with 


oe 





Jennifer Vyvyan, soprano, Marion Lowe, | Address ——________-_-_______.-. 
soprano, and Female Chorus of the Royal | 

Opera House, Covent Garden. London LL | fe ne ee a ees nee arene 
1707. 
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Charter member of the 


“HOT STOVE LEAGUE” 
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THE CANADA IRON 
GROUP 
— entirely Canadian 


CANADA IRON FOUNDRIES, 
LIMITED 

Castings, Machinery 

Cast Iron Pipe 


DOMINION STRUCTURAL 
STEEL LIMITED 

DISHER STEEL DIVISION 

C. W. CARRY LTD. 

CALGARY STRUCTURAL 
STEEL LTD. 

WESTERN BRIDGE AND 
STEEL FABRICATORS LTD. 
Structural Steel for Buildings, 

Bridges and Head Frames 
TAYMAR Steel Joists 
Transmission Towers, Control 

Gates, Log Chutes, Barges 

Wharves 
TAYMAR Standard Buildings 
TAYMAR Roof Deck, Wall 

Panels and Underfloor 

Raceways 
TAYMAR Cranes 
Warehouse Steel 


PRESSURE PIPE COMPANY 
OF CANADA LIMITED 
HYPRESCON Reinforced 
Concrete Pressure Pipe and 
Fittings 
PRESCON Sewer and 
Culvert Pipe 
PRESCO Concrete and 
Haydite Masonry Units 
Prestressed Concrete 
Structural Shapes 


TAMPER LIMITED 
Electric Motors 
Railway Track Maintenance 
Equipment 


SALES AGENCIES 
RAILWAY & POWER 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 
Aviation, Rail, Bus, Truck and 
Industrial Equipment 
Pumps, Steel, Electric 
Motor Control Apparatus 
PAPER MACHINERY LIMITED 
KAMYR Pulp Manufacturing 
Equipment 
LUNDBERG AHLEN Dryers 
Evaporators and 
Heat Recovery Systems 
PAPER MILL EQUIPMENT 
LIMITED 
Barking Drums, Digesters 
Screens, Recovery Systems 
C. M. LOVSTED & COMPANY 
(CANADA) LIMITED 
Transportation, Logging 
and Mining Equipment 











































Canada Iron Foundries, Limited lays claim to charter membership in 
Canada’s original “Shot stove league’’, since the forerunners 
of our company made cast iron stoves a century ago at Trois Rivieres. 


In olden days, the ‘“‘hot stove league” of sporting enthusiasts 
and bon vivants gathered around the stove to boast about their 
favourite team. The old stove, in many cases, has disappeared, 
but the league has grown, just as our Canada Iron ‘“‘team”’ 

has grown, to serve the nation’s widespread industrial needs. 


The Canada Iron Group is now busy building machinery, 
fabricating and erecting structural steel, producing electric motors, 
cast iron and concrete pressure pipe—busy, too, supplying 
hundreds of other products for use in Canada’s 

great expansion projects. 


Yes, The Canada Iron Group has grown from a “‘little league’’ one 
plant operation to a truly national concern. We now have 
nineteen plants, plus sales offices and warehouses coast to coast 
ready to assist you with quality products and unexcelled service. 

























Canada Iron 


foundries, limited 
HEAD OFFICE: 921 SUN LIFE BUILDING, MONTREAL, QUE. 
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oo FRONTENAC was a man with big ideas, some 
of whose ideas came to fruition. One cannot deny, 
for example, that a man who became the equivalent of 
a brigadier at the age of twenty-six must have had some 
idea of fighting. And a man who, by the age of forty- 
two, was in debt to the tune of 350,000 livres was no 
beginner at arranging credit or spending lavishly. 

His biggest chance, and his biggest moment came 
when, at the age of fifty, having had a somewhat 
troubled career as a General in the French expeditionary 
force in Crete, he was appointed Governor of New 
France. Why is not quite clear. Some court gossips 
said that it was arranged by Madame de Frontenac who 
could no longer stand to live with her vain and extrava- 
gant husband. Others think that the King was merely 
giving him an opportunity to make a fortune in the fur 
trade to clear debts which several times had been de- 
ferred payment by co rder. 

Whatever the re , Frontenac came to Quebec 
determined to be thé Governor of New France in act as 
well as title and to have all the honor, glory and display 
which the personal representative of Louis XIV should 
have, 
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Frontenac in New France 
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Count Frontenac takes part in war-dance with Indians. 


This might have been easy in one of the other de- 
partments of France, but New France was a different 
matter. The colony was small, it was poor, and there 
was a certain lack of pliancy amongst the inhabitants. 
Frontenac was their Governor; they knew this. They 
also felt that some display of grandeur was essential. 
They expected, too, these habitants that the Governor 
would make a profit in the fur trade. All the other 
nobles did, so why shouldn’t he? But he must not expect 
to cut them off from such profitable trading themselves 
in the process, nor to assert that he was all-powerful 
when the forests and friendly Indians provided such 
an easy political asylum. 

Francis Parkman in his History of New France glori- 
fied Frontenac as a great soldier and a great governor. 
That estimate has been revised since and in the new 
Encylopaedia Canadiana his bickering, his lying and his 
inordinate self-interest is fully delineated in the short 
biographical sketch by Guy Freguault. In The Age of 
Conflict by J. L. Rutledge, Frontenac was also shown 
to be a quarrelsome, greedy man as well as a soldier. But 
Professor W. J. Eccles has now done a definitive re- 
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The Ancient Mariners 


by LIONEL CASSON 


The fearless seafarers and seafighters 
of the Mediterranean live again in this 
true tale of ships and shipping span- 
ning the Neolithic Age to the decline 
of the Roman Empire. The vast pano- 
rama includes the development of 
peaceful maritime trade, the dawn of 
naval warfare and the beginnings of 
piracy and the revolutionary new 
techniques of underwater archeology. 
Many illustrations and maps. ....85.95 


Between 
Earth and Space 


by CLYDE ORR, JR. 
A fascinating journey through the air 
above us, presenting a timely and en- 
joyable profile of the earth’s atmos- 
phere. Written in clear, non-technical 
language, the book answers many 
questions about the beginning of at- 
mosphere, flying saucers and the effect 
of the weather on space travel in the 
TRIE obo cciccsdccctice se aeons $4.95 
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WV 
AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


Brett-Macmillan Ltd. 


GALT, ONTARIO 


9999900908 
TEAPOT DOME 


by M. R. Werner 
and John Starr 


A mammoth conspiracy of 
the Twenties exposed by 
the most remarkable feat 
of detective work in the 
annals of the United States 
government. Full of drama. 
suspense and hard facts. 


$3.75 


MRS. BRIDGE 


by Evan S. Connell 


Light fiction? not really. 
but an intriguing novel 
“expertly written” (Toronto 
Telegram) with a light 
touch. Tells all about Mrs. 
Bridge and succeeds in 
being both wryly amusing 
and a bit frightening. 

$4.25 


at all bookstores 


VACMILLAN OF CANADA 
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appraisal in which he paints, in relentless 
detail, a picture of a procrastinating, vain- 
glorious, quarrelsome, vindictive | and 
violent man. ‘ 

But though Mr. Eccles feels this about 
Frontenac, and sometimes gives the im- 
pression that [the Encyclopedia Canadiana 
and other modern historians to the con- 
trary| nobody has felt this about him be- 
fore, the book is not polemic against 
Frontenac. Quite the contrary. It is a well- 
written, fair and thorough investigation of 
all the evidence. From it we can draw our 
own conclusions just as Mr. Eccles draws 
his. 

It is the monumental quality of Mr. 
Eccles’ work which will strike most 
people. He has done research in the 
National Archives of France, in the 
National Archives in Ottawa, in the Pro- 
vincial Archives in Quebec and in the 
state libraries of Boston and Albany. His 
bibliography fills six pages, and the notes 
explaining his remarks run to fifty pages. 
The mention of these facts, should not 
lead the reader to think Frontenac: The 
Courtier Governor is a_ solid, stodgy, 
overwrought piece of work. It is not. Mr. 
Eccles moves easily and almost elegantly 
through his sources and does not over- 
burden us with his erudition. 


He knows that this book is of interest 
to many more people than his professional 
colleagues teaching history in universities. 
It is the story of a colorful character 
whose name is still perpetuated all over 
eastern Canada. At Kingston’s present-day 
Fort Frontenac both the Canadian Army 
Staff College and the National Defence 
College carry on a tradition of soldierly 
self-sufficiency which Frontenac three cen- 
turies ago tried desperately to establish 
in this country. 

The difficulty for the ordinary Cana- 
dian reader up to now has been that New 
France was a long time ago, all its docu- 
ments are in another language and the 
intricacies of the Indian wars and their 
alliances are beyond easy comprehension. 
Mr. Eccles assumes that this may be so, 
and therefore sets his scene very carefully 
in the first chapter—Canada and the Cana- 
dians Under Louis XIV. He then deals 
with his central character by showing 
how Frontenac copes with various situa- 
ations in the colony rather than by giving 
a chronological account of his actions. 
Thus we have separate chapters on Fron- 
tenac and the Clergy, Frontenac and the 
Sovereign Council (he hated them all) 
and two or three on the subject of West- 
ern Expansion and the Fur Trade. As an 
example of his careful preparing of the 
ground, chapter 12 is a lucid account of 
the military organization of New France, 
which it is essential to understand if we 
are to make anything of the account of 
the Indian border raids, the American 
assault on Canada, and the guerilla war- 
fare of the marauding Iroquois. 





From the time that Frontenac sets foot 
on New France to his death in Quebec 
on November 28, 1698, his career is 


‘charted clearly in this book. Professor 


Eccles examines his decisions, explores his 
motives and comments on his reputation. 
He makes it an enthralling story, as in- 
teresting for the layman as it will be in- 
dispensable to the historian. A work of 
definitive scholarship which is also good 
reading for the general public is not too 
common. Frontenac: The Courtier Gover- 
nor is that rare combination. 


Frontenac: The Courtier Governor by 
W. J. Eccles—pp. 406—McClelland & 
Stewart—$6.50. 


Footnote to History 


Bankers and Pashas, by David Landes— 
pp. 354— illustrations—H einemann—$6.50. 


This is a well-researched bock of foot- 
notes. About 1,000 are crammed into 327 
pages of story; barely 20 pages escape 
having at least one explanatciy note at the 
bottom. Consequently the reader’s eyes 
are forced to hop-scotch up and down 
the pages making smooth reading impos- 
sible. Even if the book were froth and 
frills (it is anything but) it would be ex- 
hausting to read. 

For the first 100 pages it is tedious 
plodding through a background setting of 
what constitutes international economics. 
It finally becomes intriguing when it delves 
into the financial manipulations connected 
with Egypt’s economy from 1858 to 1868 
—the years of the cotton boom (and 
bust), and of the jelling of the Suez Canal. 

The economic hanky-panky that Ismail, 
Khedive of Egypt, indulged in, and the 
monetary manoeuvres practised by bankers 
and speculators, leave one with the im- 
pression that in 100 years Egypt hasn't 
changed much. 

The book is based on letters between 
two men during this fantastic 10-year open 
season on Egypt. One letter-writer is an 
enthusiastic but unprincipled speculator in 
Egypt; the other a cautious, straight laced 
banker in Paris—both seeking fortunes. 

The letters of Edouard Dervieu in 
Egypt to Alfred Andre in Paris, contair 
a wealth of back-stage history and 0! 
greasing the Khedive’s palm with enor 
mous loans—that occasionally were repaid 
by other loans. 

The economist-author has managed t 
thread enough Egyptian-French intriguc 
into his weave to make the latter part o! 
the book absorbing and stimulating. At the 
end, when Dervieu slips from the financia 
ladder and crashes into bankruptcy, and 
when the dissolute Ismail sells the cana! 
to Britain and gains infamy as a wastrel 
and scoundrel, you feel relieved 
relieved they have received their just re- 
wards, and relieved there are no more foot- 
notes. PETER WORTHINGTON 
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What We Are Up Against 


The Communist World and Ours, by 
Walter Lippmann—pp. 56—A tlantic-Little, 
Brown—$2.25. 


FOR AS MANY YEARS as most of us can 
remember Walter Lippmann. back-room 
boy to Woodrow Wilson, with his finger 
n the pie of the Fourteen Points—‘worse 
than the Ten Points of le bon Dieu”, 
remarked Clemenceau — and of the 
Government of the old League, has been 
the wise uncle. When in doubt amid the 
treacherous shallows of international 
relations or in the depths of reflection 
upon “whither America”, we turned to 
Uncle Walter. He never failed us, advising 
in that grave and melancholy way of his. 
As the old lady said, breakfast was 
unnecessary; Walter Lippmann and a cup 
of coffee were enough. Like Learned 
Hand to the law, so Lippmann to the 
higher journalism has become now the 
Grand Old Man. 

Slight although the present book is, 
it is therefore with a quickening pulse 
in these apocalyptic days that we turn to 
a new book from the well remembered 
source. As we enter what Hannah Arendt 
tells us to call “the Cosmic Age”, the age 
of outer-space calculation, the prime 
question is that of USA-USSR relations 
—not of who gets to Mars first, but of 
who dominates the earth, maybe from 
Mars. We know what is the advice given 
to us by the Sage of Pugwash, Cyrus 
Eaton: it is that the capitalist and the 
proletarian should lie together, rather as 
in the days of the fine Yalta dream. What 
does Lippmann conclude? 

His first conclusion is unexpected. There 
is—the ghost of Wendell Willkie notwith- 
standing—not One World. And, thanks to 
a co-existence aided by a delicate balance 
of terror which is to be maintained, it 
need not become such. The European 
world up to the borders of Russia has no 
mass desire to become Communist or, 
even within the coasts of Bohemia, to 
remain such. 

Asia and Africa are a different matter; 
but here too there is no one world, but 
very diverse worlds. If their peoples, with 
an average annual income of around $60 
a year, compared with the North Ameri- 
cans’ $2000, aspire at almost any political 
cost to lift themselves out of their mis- 
erable poverty, they yet are also moved by 
the new fever of nationalism. Although 
Mr. Khrushchev and also some quite 
eminent Western statesmen suppose the 
contrary, the movement of these peoples 
into the area of Bolshevik direction is not 
inevitable. India, Lippmann holds, will be 
the test case. 

Others, indeed, have talked with the 
voluble Mr. Khrushchev, so convinced of 
that inevitable peaceful victory of Marxist 
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Communism which the world’s militarists 
will seek to arrest, for a longer time than 
the two hours allocated to Mr. Lippmann. 
But here we have expressed, distilled by 
one of the acutest analysts of our time, 
Lippmann’s conclusions from the Khru- 
shchev interview. 

Are Lippmann’s conclusions right? Is 
he, for once, not too optimistic? There is, 
as against his argument, a strong case for 
provisionally maintaining the actual status 
quo in Central Europe, even if this tem- 
porarily means sacrificing Poland from 
the European community. Is it true that, 
without de Gaulle, France would never 
have lapsed—that Italy never will lapse— 
into Communism? Or that, the Red Army 
induced to withdraw and NATO dissolved 
and Federal Germany neutralized and de- 
tached from the Six countries, then 
Poland and even Czechoslovakia will re- 
vert from Communism to the ideas of a 
Masaryk? Certainly Nikita Khrushchev 
does not expect this. On the record he 
demands that Marxist revolution shall be 
regarded as the status quo, the present 
dynamic; and that the peaceful conquest 
of the world by the Communist technique 
shall go forward unhindered. It would 
beat the Americans in terms of their own 
chosen economic standards. 

What, however, we are up against, as 
stated by Lippmann and recently re- 
affirmed by Khrushchev, is that the 
Soviets insist that the Leninist social 
revolution itself shall be regarded as per- 
manent and itself the dynamic status quo. 
It is sincerely hoped that this conquest will 
be peaceful (did not Clausewitz say as 
much?) but the Kremlin is determined 
that, by inexorable logic, it shall be vic- 
torious. Does this mean that we need a 
de Gaulle in the White House and a new 
U.S. Constitution instead of the two- 
hundred year old buggy-age model? I do 
not know. 

What I suspect we need is a unification 
by resolute men of the Atlantic Com- 
munity into a New Free Commonwealth. 
But I am sure that the design of the 
Soviet Union is to shape—by acquiescence 
if possible—if not all the pattern of our 
lives, at least all the pattern of our 
diplomacy in accordance with the will, 
backed by force, of the dictator of a junta 
which can only be changed by force— 
unless there is a slow, revisionist erosion of 
Leninism. 

Nor shall I be reassured by being told, 
on TV, by poet Edward Crankshaw, of the 
London Observer, that, philosophically 
considered, we have all really become 
totalitarians now, just as he once told us 
that the Bolshevik regime was a fine 
system if we were only intelligent enough 
to take the profound and long view. 

GEORGE E. GORDON CATLIN 





THE FACE OF 
EARLY CANADA 


By F. St. George Spendlove. Im- 
portant early Canadian prints. A 
landmark book for both historian 
and collector. With 128 illustra- 
tions. $8.50; de luxe $14.00 


Seimei 
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THE BEST OF 
GREGORY CLARK 


“They are pure enjoyment. Read 
them and you find a friend. And 
you will know why Gregory Clark 
numbers his in the million.”— 
Craig Ballantyne, in the Foreword. 
$3.50 








TALES FROM 
THE VIENNA WOODS 


By Lilli Koenig. A charming book 
about animals, written from the 
Vienna forest. The author is seek- 
ing the connection between the 
human and the animal mind. Beau- 
tifully illustrated. $3.75 
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RONTENA 


The Courtier 


Governor 
W. J Eccles 


New light on the 


career of the Governor 
of New France. 


$6.50 


4vailable at 
your booksellers. 
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The Living Jungle 


On The Track Of Unknown Animals, by 
Bernard Heuvelmans—pp. 558, maps & 
illus.—British Books—$7.50. 


SCEPTICISM IS ONLY one of the attributes 
of the scientific mind, but because scepti- 
cism js easy to practise, and yields flatter- 
ing results in the form of admiration from 
laymen, many scientists exaggerate it. In 
the realm of zoology, says the Belgian 
scientist who wrote this book, scepticism 
has done much harm; it was in 1812 that 
Baron Georges Cuvier declared that “there 
is little hope of discovering new species 
of large quadrupeds”; obedient zoologists 
have taken Cuvier’s line ever since, al- 
though several large animals of the ut- 
most scientific importance and popular in- 
terest have been discovered within the 
past century. 

The trouble is, says Dr. Heuvelmans, 
that zoologists become more authoritative 
as they grow older, but as they grow older 
they are increasingly reluctant to go into 
the field—which may well mean the arctic, 
the jungle or the desert. So they sit in 
their laboratories, flatly denying the ex- 


istence of any animal which cannot be 
driven through their doors to confront 


them. They are especially sceptical of re- 
ports by hunters, and especially by 
hunters who are natives of far-off or 
backward lands; such people are too 
readily assumed to be panicky, super- 
stitious, and inveterate liars. Yet, says 
Heuvelmans, it is by following up reports 
of native hunters that some of the greatest 
discoveries of the past century—the panda, 
the gorilla, the Komedo dragon, to name 
but three—were made. 

This rich and fascinating book is a dis- 
cussion of the animals which have not yet 
been positively identified, but of which 
there are many reports, chiefly from 
hunters. What will they be like when they 
are found? Dr. Heuvelmans is prepared 
to risk a few guesses. Is there an Abomin- 
able Snowman? He thinks there is, but 
he thinks it is not abominable but harm- 
less, and that it does not normally choose 
snowy places in which to live. 

Are there ape-men living in the Malay 
peninsula? He tells you who claims to have 
seen them, and what they said they saw. 
How big are the snakes up the Amazon? 
He will tell you of people, who had no 
reason to lie, who saw one which they 
estimated to be 115 feet long, and which 
required 500 machine-gun bullets to kill 
it, in 1948. Are there still mammoths in 
north-eastern Siberia? A Russian hunter 
reported seeing two at close quarters in 
1918; they were not so big as you might 
expect. Is there still a type of Bronto- 
saurus in Central Africa? There is cer- 
tainly plenty of evidence of something very 
like one, says Dr. Heuvelmans. 
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Abominable Snowman. reconstructed. 


What about little hairy men, smaller 
than pygmies and covered with rusty fur, 
in Mozambique? Reputable people have 
seen such creatures, presumably a type of 
monkey which walks upright, but have not 
been able to capture any; natives are 
decently reluctant to allow anybody to 
shoot at them, for they think them human. 
The earth is still full of marvels, says Dr. 
Heuvelmans, and only the highest degree 
of scientific rigidity permits anybody to 
deny it. 

This is not to give the impression that 
this book is a work for the amusement 
of the idle, or a cabinet of curiosities 
comparable to a medieval bestiary, Dr. 
Heuvelmans has his own kind of scepti- 
cism, and he weighs evidence carefully and 
at length, sometimes arriving at no con- 
clusion more startling than that several 
people have seen something, which might 
conceivably be one of a variety of crea- 
tures. He disclaims any intention of sug- 
gesting that there are in remote parts of 
the earth whole areas inhabited by such 
creatures as figured in H. G. Wells’ fan- 
tasy The Lost World; he points out, how- 
ever, that there are still very large tracts 
of virtually unexplored country in Africa 
and South America, and that creatures as 
curious as the animals of Australia and 
New Zealand might well be found there. 

He is particularly sceptical of Cuvier’s 
theory of Revolutions of the Globe, which 
supposed that whole families of animals 
ceased to be when some cataclysm such as 
an Ice Age made life difficult for them. 
There are plenty of Living Fossils still on 
earth, creatures like the crocodile which. 
by Cuvier’s reckoning, should have dis- 
appeared long ago; there may very well 
be others. As for the Missing Link, he 
dismisses that idéa as virtually an im- 
possibility; but new species of apes and 
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nonkeys, and human creatures of an in- 
credibly primitive type, he thinks may 
ery well be found when we know better 
iow to look for them. 

Dr. Heuvelmans seems to write with 
reat freshness and charm, and the trans- 
ation by Richard Garnett is a pleasure to 
ead. Monique Watteau, who is the wife 
of the author, has contributed a great 
nany line-drawings, to expand the scope 
»f the photographs, and the book has an 
idmiring introduction by Gerald Durrell, 
vho is himself an expert in this field. It 
s possible to recommend this book without 
eservation; anyone who retains any sense 
f the wonder of life will find it a de- 
ight. ELEANOR RUMMING 


Background Music 


Music in the Medieval and Renaissance 
Universities, by Nan Cooke Carpenter— 
op. xiii and 394—Burns and MacEachern 
-$7.50. 


\T A TIME WHEN we are keenly aware that 
ill is not well with our systems of educa- 
tion, this book comes punctually. It is 
primarily meant for music historians, but 
the general reader, by means of judicious 
skimming when details are too abundant 
for his purpose, will find it refreshing. For 
t takes him back to those halcyon days— 
cruel too, but crueler than ours?—when, 
in an allegorical discussion of the seven 
iberal arts, Apollo could say: “Inasmuch 
is [medicine and architecture] are con- 
cerned with perishable earthly things, and 
have nothing in common with what is 
ethereal and divine, it will be quite fitting 
that they be rejected with disdain”. 

It can of course be argued that 
nusicians are not likely to be unbiassed 
n this discussion, since their interests are 
vested in it; yet it needs to be said again 
ind again, regardless of whose interests 
ire involved, that the “ethereal and 
livine” js one thing and the “perishable 
arthly” quite another. In our time even 
he churches sometimes blur this impor- 
ant distinction, without intending a philo- 
ophical rejection of it (and even the point 
1! view which rejects the distinction does 
1ot imply that, for example, the search 
or God and the search for gold are 
quivalent). An instructive aspect of 
\pollo’s words lies in the choice of medi- 
ine and architecture: areas of study not 
‘ar removed from the basic—the liberal 
irts, but still, for Martianus Capella in 
he fifth century A.D., despite the sym- 
vathy felt by most people for them, re- 
noved. 

Dr. Carpenter’s four chapters are con- 
erned with the study of music before the 
ounding of the medieval universities; the 
study of music in the medieval universities; 
the study of music in the Renaissance uni- 
versities; and the influence of the universi- 
les upon the cultivation of music in the 
-hief countries of Europe. Her style is 
deautifully clear, placing her in that small 
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How many a man has dated 


a new era in his life 


from the reading of a book. 


The book exists for us 
perchance 
which will 


explain our miracles and 
reveal new ones. The at present 
unutterable things we may find 
somewhere uttered. These 
same questions that disturb and 
puzzle and confound us have 
in their turn occurred to all the 
wise men; not one has been 
omitted; and each has answered 
them, according to his ability, 


by his words and his life. 


HENRY DAVID THOREAL 


Ail\ Canadian magazines, through 


the printed word, perpetuate the 
traditions of Canada, providing a 
cohesive force that strengthens 
national unity while satisfying the 
need for enlightenment, inspiration 
and entertainment. 


Tho] 
Wake up and read! 


Canadian Library Week — April 12-18 


25 RICHMOND STREET WEST, TORONTO 


This advertisement is sponsored by the 


Magazine Publishers Association of Canada. 
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Passion and adventure in the Crusades 


HIGH ARE THE MOUNTAINS 


A Novel by Hannah Closs 
Beleagured Carcasonne, in lush, 13th century Southern France, 
is the background for this sharply pictured adventure. Knights, 
troubadors, the Courts of Love, all illustrate the Middle Ages in a 
vivid story. Price $5.75 


The Confident Man 


THE ROAD TO CONFIDENCE 


By Dr. Stuart E. Rosenberg 
Brief but richly rewarding articles in which the Rabbi of the 
great Beth Tzedec Congregation in Toronto sets forth an inspiring 
guide to confident living. A book packed with practical wisdom. 
Price. $3.75 


Both available at Booksellers 


+ CLARK 


co. LIMITED 





Si7 WELLINGTON STREET WEST~ TORONTO 28 





Upper Canada College 


TORONTO, CANADA 





1629 


ene Boarding and Day School for Boys 
ww (Non-denominational) 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 7-13 (Grades 2-10) UPPER SCHOOL, 14-18 (Grades 9-13) 
Ontario Senior Matriculation and post-Matriculation VIth form for gifted boys. Spacious 
grounds. Exceptional facilities for athletic and extra-curricular activities. Large estate at 
Norval in Credit Valley for weekend camping, scouting and skiing. 

Autumn term begins Wednesday, September 16th, 1959 


For prospectus and information about curriculum, extra-curricular activities, games and 
scholarships, apply to The Rev. C. W. Sowby, M.A., D.D., Principal, Upper Canada College, 


Toronto 7, Canada. 





OF HO 
CANADA by Donalda Dickie 


To introduce young people to the history of Canada, 
Dr. Dickie has chosen some of the most interesting 
and exciting tales from Canada’s past. Over 125 maps and 
illustrations by Lloyd Scott let the young reader see what 
the people in the story looked like, where they 
went, and how they lived in the early days. 


At all Bookstores $3.75 
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group of music historians who choose their 
words with love and respect, instead of 


.chopping them out with a hand-axe, and 


her sympathies range wide: from exacting 
discussions of historical inter-relations to 
the small boy who brings the twelfth 
century into sudden focus by trying to 
imitate a cithara-player, and making every- 
body laugh, because it was at court, and 


| the Queen was there. GRAHAM GEORGE 


The First Bomb 


The Great Decision, by Michael Amrine— 
pp. 251—Longmans, Green— $4.50. 


For those who like to enquire into the why 
and how of a historic event, this chrono- 
logical recapitulation of the 116 days be- 
tween Truman’s acceptance of the Presi- 
dency of the United States and his decision 
to unleash the world’s first atomic bomb 
on Hiroshima will prove of undeniable 
interest. Although inclined to suffer from 
pedestrian writing. Mr. Amrine’s long view 
of those epoch-making days does enjoy the 
virtue of hindsight, and inciudes many 
fascinating passages in which the reader is 
permitted to sit in at the secret conferences 
between the military, the politicians and 
the scientists while they wrestle with the 
moral implications involved in making 
their great decision as to whether they 
should drop the bomb, and where. 
Significant is the revelation that all the 
problems we find attendant upon the use 
of nuclear weapons today were considered 
by the authorities in 1945, and resulted in 
as many schisms of opinion. Because much 
of the information regarding this initial 
drop is still classified secret, Mr. Amrine’s 
story necessarily leaves as many questions 
unanswered as those it attempts to explain. 
It is, however, a useful, and at times, enter- 
taining addendum to anyone’s reference 
library of behind-the-scenes activity of 
World War II. A.N.M. 


Talking Turkey 


The Sultan, by Joan Haslip—pp. 299— 
illustrations—Cassell—$5.50. 


This is more than the story of a man, it 
is the story of a Middle Eastern country) 
awakening to the influences of Europe 
after the Crimean War. It is Turkey as 
seen through the tortured mind of Abdu) 
Hamid II, Sultan of Turkey and Caliph 
of Islam, whose psychopathic suspicions 
made him rule with a fist of fear and 
terror from 1876 to 1909. 

While the writing style is excellent 
and the descriptions graphic, the book is 
somewhat vague and rambling, with an 
annoying habit of skipping years and 
pouncing on historical happenings without 
adequate explanation to the reader. 

It is slightly uncanny how the problems 
in the Mideast of the late 1800s were 
similar to the’ problems of today—how 
Hamid dreamed of uniting all Moslems 
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New novels by 
tno great writers 
of adventure 


THE 
LAST FRONTIER 


by ALISTAIR 
MACLEAN 


The author of 4H.M.S. 
Ulysses writes a novel of 
hair-trigger action and in- 
trigue behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

$3.50 


DRAGOMAN PASS 


by ERIC 
WILLIAMS 


From the author of The 
Wooden Horse comes an 
unusual novel of suspense in 
the legendary Balkan moun- 


tains. 
$3.50 


= COLLINS B® 








MONTREAL GAZETTE — “No 
shelf on the Second World War 
can be adequate without at least 
this one volume of Churchill’s”. 





LONDON FREE PRESS — “epi- 


logue may be the last written 


against interference from the West. He 
called it Pan-Islam; today we call it Arab 
Nationalism. 


Russia was suspected of trying to seep 
into—or swamp over—Arab countries, and 
Britain was resented by Turkey for always 


interfering at the wrong time—or for not | 


interfering at the right time. 

Miss Haslip gives a_ history lesson 
through a vivid study of the characters 
who made that history. But she concen- 
trates on Hamid —the mentally warped, 


ternal foes. 

Turkey’s role in international politics 
was to stay neutral and shrewdly play the 
big powers—Russia, France, Britain, Aus- 
tria and Germany—against one another. 


ing and often brilliantly written. It tells 
how the degenerate Ottoman Empire was 


sembling a democracy was born. And 
over this painful process Hamid II looms 
like a grisly midwife. P.W. 


Cranky Crater-Writer 


Ryerson—$3.95. 


Take “a rustic, a boor; a rough, surly, ill- 
_bred fellow” who is “over-fat, over fifty 
and an employee of Canada’s national 
newspaper, the Globe and Mail of Tor- 
onto” and you have a self-portrait of Lex 
Schrag, the author of Crater Country. 
Schrag, for no reason known to him 
at the time and for even less reason as 
the expedition advanced, was chosen to 
fly with a group of scientists to the new 
Quebec crater discovered in 1950 and sit- 


write an account of the expedition to give 


money on financing part of it. 

As befits a man who so distressingly 
characterizes himself, Schrag looked on 
the whole affair as improbable and his 
own participation as farcical. When every- 
one else is in business suits going out to 
a cocktail party in Montreal, he is in 
whipcord breeches and duffle coat. When 
the others walk across the frozen crust 
of snow on the lake, he falls through. 
When everybody else settles down to sleep, 
it is he who falls out of his bed. He is | 
the first to find that the door of the rest 
room is locked. He also, by popular elec- 
tion, becomes the cook of the expedition. 





message of Churchill to this gen- 
eration”. 


$10.00 
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at your favorite book store 
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Crater Country is funny, therefore, in 
a somewhat heavy-handed fashion, but 


there is a lot of meat in it which the 


humor cannot conceal. In fact, the last 


| chapter is more bitter than humorous since 
| it gives specific instructions as to what 
| supplies should be taken on such an ex- | 
| pedition (as opposed to the supplies that 


were taken) and what kind of personalities 


unhappy, untrusting, unscrupulous mon- | 
arch who slaughtered or banished his in- | 


As a book The Sultan is always absorb- | 


finally strangled and how something re- | 


Crater Country, by Lex Schrag—pp 169— | 


uated in Ungava. It was Schrag’s duty | 
to get some pictures of the crater and to | 


the paper some reason for spending its | 


The Great 
Decision 


by Michael Amrine 


The Secret History 
of the Atomic Bomb 


... from the moment President 
Truman learned of its existence 
until... 116 days later... 
Hiroshima. 


COLLISION 
COURSE 


by Alvin Moscow 
Here is an eminently readable 
account of the collision between 
the Stockholm and the 
Andrea Doria. 


$4.50 


rs 
$5.25 


At your booksellers. 
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pay ONGMANS GREEN 
On ~ 3=& COMPANY 





DISTINCTIVE 
GIFT 


If you're looking for something really 
unusual, drop in at our gallery, open 
9 to 5, Monday through Friday. 


On view here are silk screen repro- 
ductions in oil, of Canadian landscapes 
featuring the work of Canada’s leading 
painters. Sponsored by the National 
Gallery, really outstanding and very 
moderately priced. 


Ideal for homes or offices, they can 
be bought framed or unframed. Write 
for illustrated catalogue. 


SAMPSON-MATTHEWS LTD. 
DEPT. S.N. 


1189 Yonge St., Toronto 7, Ont. 
WA. 2-6108 
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The Sunken City 


OXFORD presents four 
distinguished new books 
by Canadian authors 


A beautiful juvenile 
The Sunken City 
By JAMES MCNEILL 


These unfamiliar fairy-tales from 
around the world have been retold 
with all the charm and poetic sim- 
plicity of a master storyteller. The 
witty illustrations are by THEO 
DIMSON. Ages 6 to 9. $3.00 


A book of verse 
The Cruising Auk 
By GEORGE JOHNSTON 


Readers of the New Yorker, the 
Canadian Forum, and many _ other 
magazines, will already be admirers 
of this truly comic poet. Now every- 
one with a sense of humour can en- 
joy the enchanting mournful dignity 
of his work. $2.50 


A political biography 
Nehru 
By MICHAEL BRECHER 


This impressive study of Nehru’s 
political and psychological develop- 
ment and of the currents of thought 
in the Congress party, is also a_per- 
ceptive political history of India over 
the last 40 years. The author inter- 
viewed Nehru himself several times. 

$8.95 


And finally, OXFORD'S 
contribution to the Seaway 
celebrations 


The St Lawrence 
By WILLIAM TOYE 


For untold ages the river flowed 
through a primaeval wilderness. Now 
it is the greatest inland sea-route in 
the world, and here is its story. A 
remarkable text, a rich store of unique 
information, and a superb collection 
of illustrations make The St Law- 
rence a vital and exciting contribu- 
tion to Canadian historical writing. 
For all ages. $4.50 
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should be lumped iogether (not the kind 
that were with Schrag). 


One gets a better realization of the |. 


difficulties of pioneer life in the north from | 
Crater Country and one gets a good deal | 


of amusement out of the way in which it 


is written. But between these two extremes, 


Schrag sometimes falls plop into the crater 
either of absurdity or of pomposity. A 
nice book to read on a scheduled flight 
if only to remind one of the dangers of 
chartered aeroplanes. A.E. 


Same Old Story 


Idle on Parade, by William Camp—pp. 
189—A mbassador—$3.50. 


Many civilians have doubted the existence 
of an Army mind; none have quarrelled 
with the fact that it has a method. The 
tribal customs by which it molds its raw 
material into the shape it wants, together 
with the tribal deity, the Sergeant-Major, 
are part of universal folk-lore. This ex- 
perience comes from the font of the faith 
—The Guards. 

Idle on Parade is the farcical tale of 
a conscript who didn’t exactly break the 
hearts of the drill instructors but who 
finally led them to conspire on the easy 
way out—get rid of him. Along the way, 


with the spit-and-polish and the square- | 


bashing, are the inevitable “charges”. 
“Sir, idle on parade, sir, in that he 
failed to maintain an upright position. . .’ 
“You mean he fell, Sergeant-Major?” 
“It was slippery, sir”. 
“Who asked you?” 
There is the sweaty smell of barrack- 
room “biscuits”, the perfume of the 


officers’ breaths (six double gins before | 


lunch) and a lavish spicing of sex (very 
open—in fact on an open heath in the 
middle of manoeuvres). Old-timers may 


get a chuckle over today’s conscript youth | 


facing up to the familiar music. Pex. 


Blossoms and Iron 


Thousand Cranes, by Yasunari Kawabata 





—pp. 147—McClelland & Stewart—$3.50. | 


Reading Thousand Cranes, a new novel 
by Yasunari Kawabata, is a mental exer- 
cise as well as an emotional experience. 
Everything is done by understatement, the 
characters are symbolized rather than par- 
ticularized, and the plot of the book is 
tied to the rigid Japanese ritual of tea 


drinking. As delicate as cherry blossoms in | 
its feeling, as hard and rigid as iron in | 


Thousand Cranes is a love 
novel and an essay in 


its pattern, 
story, a social 


morality all in 147 small and spaciously | 
designed pages. This is not the Japan of | 


Madam Butterfly nor of The Teahouse 
of the August Moon, but it has a ring 
of authenticity which 


the former lack. | 


And it is this authenticity of style which | 
makes the reader do a double-take in | 


order to get a clear impression. L.S. 
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Z 
escape 


"by HANS HELLMUT KIRST 








The brilliant author of the Gunner 
Asch trilogy, Zero Eight Fifteen, 
has turned his attention from the 
Second World War to World War 
III and the end of civilization in 
Europe. 


A frightened sentry’s shot . . . starts 
the last seven days of Europe. If 
No One Will Escape was compul- 
sory reading for all our political and 
military leaders the chances of 
Europe’s survival would be sub- 
stantially improved. 


4.00 


at your booksellers 


AMBASSADOR BOOKS 





CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers autrors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution. 
and beautifully designed books. | All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten: Mr. O'HARA. 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Everyman's Snakes on the Grass 


; Jungle Girl, by John Moore—pp. 128— ° 
Encyclopaedia | Collins—$3.00. A Cheek List 


EDINBURGH Brensham Village is well known to John of Canadian 


Moore’s fans—he writes easily, sensuously 


’ "and skilfully about the English country- i 26 ms 
WORLD side. But Jungle Girl is a step right off Liter ature and 


| the village green. aekor 
A ; LAS Jungle Girl is about a young girl in a Backgr ound | 
sideshow whose skill is to live with two Materials | 


EDITED BY JOHN BARTHOLOMEW snakes. From village to village she goes 
‘ 100 pages of maps, during the fair season, stroking her boa 1628-1950 
| 50 pages of index constrictors during the day and looking | 
at all bookstores $7.25 after her boy friend at night. This boy Compiled by R. E. Watters | 
| DENT friend is the son of the man who owns . | | 

the sideshow and he boxes all comers. 


A book which attempts to pro- 


In the end, the boxer gets boxed, one : 
vide as complete a record as 


snake gets killed by the beaten bully, and 


‘ 7 | 
the fine young country boy who has possible of the separately pub- 
° . * > | 
beaten the bully takes the jungle girl and lished works that constitute 
her remaining snake ive happily eve : . : 
g snake to live happily ever the literature of English- 


after in ¢ age 1 e eS ills. . 
| of the ordinary. certainly, but very read. | SPeaking Canada, and which 
| able: L.S. should prove to be an indi- 
spensable reference work for 
both the general reader look- 
ing for a guide to Canadian 
writing and the scholar in- 
terested in research. | 


xvi + 744 pages $15.00 


Gambling with Interest 
| The Big Bankroll, by Leo Katcher—pp 
| 369—Musson—$6.00. 


| Arnold Rothstein is remembered by most | 
| people as the man who “fixed” the World 
| Series of 1919. But he was a much more 
| sinister character than even that might 

| suggest. From the moment when he started ESKIMO 

to match pennies and play stuss on the | 
lower East Side pavements, he was deter- An extraordinarv | 


mined to be a better gambler than anyone CANADIAN art book 
else. To him this was a simple matter of ae oe 


having a bigger bankroll. If you had a containing 

bigger bankroll you could break the other — a provocative discussion of 

man and never give him a chance to come Eskimo art by one of Canada’s | | 

mal best - known anthropologists, | | 
To build this bigger bankroll, he Edmund Carpenter, concerned 


started in the poolrooms (although his 


family was well off), turned to dice and with the Eskimo’s conception 


finally to the financing of other operators. of space. 
His interest rates for Ts — — a collection of Arctic 
igh. . ing t eo Katcher, : : / 
ee eee , sketches by Frederick Varley, | 


whose book The Big Bankroll is an ex- 
tensive study of Rothstein, “he would make 





made in 1938 when the 


his loan on Monday payable the next artist accompanied the Arctic 
Monday. For every $4 loaned, $5 had to patrol. 

Pe eR eas aa? 
be repaid”. This rate of interest—1300 per — numerous photographs of 


| cent per annum—is typical of Rothstein’s F 
| . the late Robert Flaherty’s col- 


operations from then on. 
He branched out from gambling as his lection of Eskimo carvings, 


















bankroll grew, was in the numbers game, one of the finest in North 

et Nl NT Nl Wel Nel et Tail kT Nat | a variety of extortion rackets, crooked real America, which has never be- 
2 estate and finally drugs. According to fore been photographed or | 
| Katcher, when Rothstein died his empire . | 
| . described. 
5 | was far spread, and although in terms of 
6 actual cash it was reduced by the depres- Four 4-colour reproductions. 
sion to virtually nothing, his contacts and Profusely illustrated $4.95 | 
power were inherited by a number of 






people. Lucky Luciano took over the UNIVERSITY OF | 


majority of the dope trade, Lepke Buch- 


alter took over the garment centre, Frank TORONTO PRESS 
Erickson the bookmaking and _ Frank 
Costello the relationships with the politic- 
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ians, These men, together with Albert 
Anastasia and Joe Adonis, carried on 
where Rothstein had left off. 

Rothstein was cruel, unprincipled and 
hard. His sole interest was making money 
—how it was made, how it was collected, 
was none of his business. If he loaned a 
man $500 he expected to get $600 back. If 
he didn’t, any one of a number of people 
were on call to cripple the man for life. 

Such cold-blooded exploitation of 
human weakness needs a flair and Roth- 
stein had that flair. He also knew that 
crime is controlled by the police and in 
New York the police were controlled by 
the politicians. So from the moment his 
career began until he died he was on 
easy terms with Tammany Hall. He pro- 
vided the money, they provided the pro- 
tection to produce more money. It was a 
neat and vicious circle. and Mr. Katcher 
implies that the circle is by no means yet 
broken, even though Rothstein was shot 
in the stomach in 1928, and died a pain- 
ful death, A.E. 


A Simcoe County History 


All For a Beaver Hat, by E. C. Drury— 
pp. 160—Rverson—$3.50. 


All for a Beaver Hat is not just the history 
of early Simcoe County, Ontario, although 
that’s what it claims to be. It is also a 
compendium of the opinions of a man 
who has consistently followed his own 
convictions in the face of other men’s 
scorn and obtuseness. The Hon. E. C. 
Drury once became Premier of his Prov- 
ince by so doing. Now from the ripeness of 
his seventy odd years he espouses the 
cause of those Hurons who were wiped 
out by the Iroquois for trading in beaver 
with the whites. 

His sketch of the history of the Hurons 
is not original. He does not claim that it 
is. It is shamelessly pillaged from Park- 
man and from Kinietz’s book The Indians 
of the Western Great Lakes. What is orig- 
inal is the salty comment on any number 
of things both ancient and modern. 

“The Indians were cruel, they were sad- 
ists, not a doubt of it. But what about the 
white man? . . . the fires of Smithfield. 
The terrors of the Spanish Inquisition . . . 
And what about the Nazis in the last war? 
In the matter of cruelty, the White Race 
lives in a very fragile glass house. So we'd 
better not throw stones at Indians or any- 
one else.” 


“The Hurons were inveterate gamblers 
and as everyone knows gambling is a very 
bad thing indeed. But at least they were 
honest about it. They didn’t disguise their 
gambling as lucky draws and bingo games 
for this or that good cause”. 

And even at the missionaries, whom 
Drury admired, he has one parting shot: 
“In the Huron belief, there was no fiery, 
everlasting Hell. The good missionaries 
hastened to supply the lack”. LA. 
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Market Operations 


The Battle For Investment Survival, by 
G. M. Loeb—pp. 311—Musson—$4.95. 


Mr. Loeb has been irritating orthodox 
investment experts for close to a quarter of 
a century with his controversial views on 
investment technique. This book is a com- 
pilation — brought up to date of these 
views. As such it will doubtless infuriate 
many who hold more orthodox views. 

But Mr. Loeb says a good deal that 
should be said and he says it in a lively 
and interesting way without resorting to 
esoteric financial double-talk. Anyone in- 
terested in making money through the 
stock market will profit from reading this 
book. A word of caution, however: Cana- 
dian stock market operations cannot be 
equated with New York stock market 
operations and not all of Mr. Loeb’s 
theories and observations can be directly 
transposed into a Canadian context. 

R.M.B. 


Short Reviews 


The Wild Coast, by Jan Carew—pp. 256 
—British Books—$3.75. 


Writers in British Guiana seem to be ob- 
sessed with the weather. In this story of 
Hector Bradshaw’s growth to manhood, 
his absorption of native lore, and his quest 
to discover the secret of his birth, the sea, 
the swamps and the meteorological hazards 
of the tropics are perpetually invoked to 
create atmosphere, but in the author’s 
hands they create only confusion. His 
brightly coloured prose obscures, instead 
of heightening, his meaning. BEN. 


Russian Ballet Master, by Marius Petipa— 
pp. 93, notes and many interesting illus- 
trations.—Macmillan—$4.00. 


The creator of the great Russian ballets 
—Sleeping Beauty, Swan Lake, and Nut- 
cracker—and even of that style of dancing 
now known as Russian classical, was a 
Frenchman, Marius Petipa, who, for most 
of his sixty years at the Imperial Theatre 
in St. Petersburg, was as much ruler of 





From the Jacket. 





his realm as the czar in the Kremlin. 
These memoirs were written when 


Petipa, at eighty-six, embittered by even- 


tual loss of authority in the position to 
which he clung, sought to justify himself 
to his public. What a pity that Marius 
Petipa did not leave the scenes of his 
triumphs while still at an age to record 
well the rich experiences of a fortunate 
life! What a pity that he waited until he 
was forced to set down the meagre mem- 
ories and querulous complaints of a dis- 
illusioned old man! M.A.H. 


Selected Poems, by Boris Pasternak—pp. 
58—McClelland & Stewart—$1.50. 


Chosen to illustrate Pasternak’s evolu- 
tion as a poet, this chronological selec- 
tion is from five volumes published before 
1946. Presumably the poems attached to 
Dr. Zhivago are of a later date. 


These poems will especially interest 
those who have read Dr. Zhivago and 
found it wanting as a novel, for they 
help to explain both its virtues and its 
inadequacies. Novel and poems well 
tumultuously from an intuitive perception 
of life which disregards all barriers be- 
tween its various elements. The result is 
demonic disordered simplicity. M.A.H. 


The Unspeakable Skipton, by Pamela 
Hansford Johnson—pp. 246—Macmillan 
—$3. ; 


Daniel Skipton, Knight of the Most Noble 
Order of SS. Cyril and Methodius, is a 
paranoid English author who drags out a 
poisonous, poverty-stricken existence in 
Bruges, picking up small sums as an 
antique-dealer’s tout, pimp and sponger. 
This witty, wry short novel tells of his 
last days. The author admits that she 
has modelled Skipton on the even more 
unspeakable Francis Rolfe, Baron Corvo, 
whose books are having a renewed vogue. 
A curious and stimulating oddity. Recom- 
mended. S.M. 


Good Fences Make Good Neighbors, by 
Joseph Barber—pp. 280—McClelland & 


Stewart—$5.00. 


Subtitled “Why the U.S. Provokes Cana- 
dians”, Mr. Barber’s book is addressed 
principally to U.S. readers. Canadians will 
find their old griefs and grudges re- 
hearsed and rehashed—but with a differ- 
ences This is an American looking sym- 
pathetically, and understandingly, at this 
country. What he sees will undoubtedly 
infuriate the more rabid nationalists, tele- 
scoping at it does many years of Can- 
ada-U.S. friction. But Canadians who want 
a sound resume of the points of friction 
combined with the valuable perspective 
of a lively and informed American view- 
point can profitably settle down with Mr. 
Barber for an evening or two. R.B 
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Chess 


by D. M. LeDain 


CANADA’S TEAM, (D. A. Yanofsky, Winni- 
peg; F. R. Anderson, G. Fuster and R. 
Siemms, Toronto: P. Vaitonis, Hamilton, 
and L. Joyner, Montreal), placed 15th 
among 36 competing nations in the World 
Team Championship at Munich. John G. 
Prentice, Vancouver, captained the team. 
Frank Anderson, with 10% pts. out of 13 
games, achieved the highest percentage of 
all players at Second Board, duplicating 
the distinction he earned at Amsterdam 
in 1954 and for which he was awarded 
International Master rating. 


White: F. R. Anderson, Black: J. 
Enevoldsen (Denmark). 


1.P-K4, P-QB4: 2.Kt-KB3, P-Q3; 3.P-Q4, 
PxP; 4.KtxP, Kt-KB3: 5.Kt-QB3, P-KKt3: 
6.B-K3, B-Kt2; 7.P-B3, P-QR3; 8.Q-Q?2, 
QKt-O2; 9.Castles, P-QKt4; 10.P-KKt4!, 
Kt-K4; 11.P-KtS, Kt(3)-Q2; 12. P-B4, Kt- 


ACROSS 


| Applaud the directors for building homes. (9) 
6, 21 Not appropriate wives for sea lords! (10) 
10 Not a rope of pearls, but it might twirl around a jewelled 


headpiece. (5) 
11 See 21. 


12 Field of death for Scott's Marmion and Scot’s James IV. (7) 
13 It’s hardly right to consider it a nice tax. (7) 

14 Taken off to be married with one Scotch inside. (6) 

15 A member of the underground finished her. (6) 


16 Sophie Tucker’s mamma? (3,3) 


19 Heathen lacedaemon produced twine, it appears. (6) 


23 Monte Cristo’s narration? (7) 


24 Is it a change for a spy to get in a jam? On the contrary. but 


it suits him. (7) 


25 You won't be in the dark, as it were, if you are. (2.3.4) 


26 First person to hand out cards? (5) 
27 Fountain of youth? (4) 


28 I saw a great deal. he might have said. (9) 


IOWN 


An R.A.F. ace took io the bottle. (6) 


] 
2 How real a model looks shows a feeling for style. ( 1,2.4) 
3 1A may be used for this purpose, with 6, 21 in charge. 


presumably. (8,6) 
Crooked dealing. (7) 


BS; 13.BxKt, PxB; 14.Kt-B6!, Q-B2: 15. 
KtxP!. B-Kt2: 16.Kt(3)-Q5, BxKt: 17. 
KtxB, Q-Kt2; 18.B-Q4!. BxB: 19.QxB. 
Castles (Q): 20.Kt-K7ch. K-Ktl: 21.Qx- 
Pch, K-R1; 22.Kt-B6, Resigns. 


Solution of Problem No. 215 (Marin). 
Key. 1.Kt-BS5. 

Problem No. 216, by V. L. Eaton. 

(9 + 8) 


White mates in two. 





Youll Answer for This! 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


Puzzler 
by J. A. H. Hunter 


OLD sAM was just locking up when I 
pushed open the door of his little store. 
“Come right in.” he chuckled, rubbing 
his hands happily. “We've had a good 
day.” 

He pointed to some shoddy garments 
on a counter. “Skirt and blouse for $2.95! 
A cheap line but profitable.” Sam knows 
his business as vintners know their wine. 
“Maybe not such a bargain as they sound.” 
I commented dryly. “But d’you sell them 
separately?” 

“Sure.” said Sam. “Separate or to- 
gether. it makes no difference to the 
prices.” He glanced at a slip of paper in 
his hand. “That’s right. We took exactly 
a hundred bucks on these today and sold 
a hundred pieces. but more blouses than 
skirts.” 

It was only much later that I began to 
wonder about the respective prices. Per- 
haps you can figure them out. (98) 

Answer on Page 68. 





Solution to last puzzle 


4 
5 Yet ten on this street is a prime number. (7) \CROSS 

7 Taking tea in, ma upset it. (7) 1 Onlooker 
8 Figures on the fingers. (6) : 6 Hiking 

9 It puts pep in a julep mixed with an ice base. (9.5) 9 Fatten 

- 


so. (7) 


Your “ex”, summoned to appear in court, would naturally be 10 Stunning 


11 Half 


18 Enormous must have been the sinking feeling of its passengers 12 Alice 


(7) 
19 Authorize me to rise first. (7) 


20 Say no to this and you'll say nothing. (7) 


21, 11 Expectant mothers? (6-2-7) | 
22 A sash large enough to hold it. (6) 
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13 Wage 
14 Harpoon 
16 Clement 
18 Flutist 
20 Painful 


23 Bach 5 Ruskin 

24 Query 6 House 

25 Arch 7 Kinswoman 

26 Demoniac 8 Nonagon 

27 Arrive 15, 24 Patchwork 

28 See 3 quilt 

29 Password 17 Lean years 
19 Llanero 

DOWN 21 Uncover 

2 Niagara 22 Teacup 


3. 28 Out-of-pocket 24 See 15 
4 Kangaroos 25 Arrow (465) 
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corporate 
INVESTORS 


Iv iS NOW BEING GEN- 
-ERALLY REALIZED BY 
| COMPANY EXECUTIVES — 
+ THAT SOME FORM OF 

- HEDGE AGAINST CON- 

' ‘TINUING INFLATION IS 

' NECESSARY IF COMP- 
ANY PENSION FUNDS 
ARE TO PROVIDE AN 
EQUITABLE STANDARD 

' OF LIVING FOR RETIR- 

Be ING EMPLOYEES. 








have you considered a 

. mutual fund for 
your company 
pension plan? 


CHECK THESE IMPORTANT. 







TURES: 
- > skillful diversification 
of securities representing 
over 100 Canadianindustries 
ind utilities. 


 » > full-time manageme 
by competent professionce 


| » an equity investmer 
with a 27 year record co 
bining stability, income a 
growth. 


“A complete investment progra 
in one well-established secur it 


For further details of Cana 
experienced Mutual Fund andt 
strengthen your pension fun 
write for the. new booklet — 
| “A NEW APPROACH TO THE #. 
OF PENSION — 


CORPORATE INVESTORS 
Head Office - 1106 C.P.R. Building 
Toronto - Canada . 
Please send me your new book 
New Approach To The none 
Pension Funds” 
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Gold & Dross 





An investment in management — Attraction 


in Bell Telephone rights — Quick rundown 


on the metals — Some cigarette statistics. 


Dofasco 

Do you still like the steel stocks and what 
do you think about Dofasco in particular? 
—H.H., London. 


The answer to your first question is a 
qualified yes. There are still elements of 
attraction in the steels for the long term 
but this doesn’t mean you won’t be able 
to buy them for less. Recent stock prices 
are unprecedented and reflect a combina- 
tion of factors: expanding business out- 
look, fear of inflation, a scarcity of high- 
grade issues, and a growing public prefer- 
ence for equities. The presence of mutual 
funds and investment companies in the 
market is also believed to be contributing 
to the scarcity of stocks. 

Steel is basic to the economy and if 
North America experiences its anticipated 
population growth, along with a continued 
swing to higher living standards, the steel 
companies should flourish and expand. 
Shareholders can look forward to lucrative 
rights to subscribe to new equity capital. 
Alternatively, the issue by the steel makers 
of loan securities will increase the leverage 
of the equities. 

It has been said that the investor buy- 
ing common stocks is basically buying 
management. Nowhere is this more ap- 
parent than in the case of Dofasco (Dom- 
inion Foundries & Steel). Its management 
is good at all branches of the business: 
production, marketing, bringing out new 
products, labor and community relations 
—all of which it bends to its purpose of 
earning profits. In 1958 it rolled up a 
gross operating profit of $30.9 million 
from 731,061 tons‘of ingots and castings. 
This was an increase of 26% over 1957 
although production increased only 21%. 
It is worthy of note that unit profits in 
the past four years have more than 
doubled in the face of an increase of 40% 
in production. 

Dofasco in 1958 spent $9 million on 
new plant facilities, and officials have ap- 
proved additional expenditures of $25 mil- 
lion on finishing equipment. This will in- 
crease rolling capacity by 250,000 tons a 
year, and restore balance between ingot 
making and finishing capacities. The new 
finishing equipment will be installed this 
year and will enable production of new 
lines which have developed from the com- 


pany’s research. This year will also see 
full-scale production of ammonia and 
urea from the plant of Cyanamid of Canada 
Limited, adjoining Dofasco’s bay-front 
operation in Hamilton, and buying from it 
byproduct gases. 

Dofasco’s net profit in 1958 was $11.2 
million, or $3.12 a share versus $2.54 in 
1957. 


Bell Telephone 


Bell Telephone Company of Canada has 
failed to register in the United States for 
its offering to shareholders of additional 
shares of stock for subscription. Thus the 
American shareholder cannot subscribe to 
stock under the rights, although he may 
sell the rights, according to the company’s 
offering circular. I understand, however, 
there is some process whereby the Ameri- 
can holder can obtain an equivalent num- 
ber of shares to what he would be en- 
titled to buy under the rights at practically 
the same price as though he could exer- 
cise the rights if he were a Canadian. 
Please explain this process. Also why the 
stock is not being registered in the U.S. 
And what do you think of Bell as an in- 
vestment?—B.A., Cleveland, O. 


The U.S. holder of Bell Telephone can 
sell his rights through the Toronto Stock 
Exchange, then buy stock on the same 
market. This way he can obtain his stock 
without putting a Canadian corporation in 
a position of breaking a U.S. law. The 
mechanics of the transaction reflect the 
tendency of the price of rights to keep in 
line with the price of the previously 
issued stock and the price at which new 
stock can be subscribed—in this case $33 
a share on the basis of one new share for 
each seven shares held. Since the stock al- 
ready issued is selling around $41 a share 
the rights, which are always discussed as 
one for each share already held, will have 
a value of about $1.15 that is the differ- 
ence between $41 and $33, or $8, divided 
by seven rights, 

Let’s say you hold 70 shares which 
would, if the stock were registered in the 
U.S. or if you were a resident of Canada. 
entitle you to buy 10 new shares at $33 
or for $330. So/you sell 70 rights at $1.15 
or a total of $80, buy 10 shares at $41, o1 
$410, and offset this cost with the $80 
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This will bring your cost down to prac- | 
tically the same as if you had subscribed | 
at $33, although you will be out $6 or $7 | 
in commissions. But you'll be staying in| 
Bell in the same degree as other holders. 

The company has presumably not regis- 
tered in the U.S. because of a lack of a 
substantial number of shareholders south | 
of the border. 

The attractions of Bell appear to rest | 
largely in the possibility of future sub- | 
scription rights rather than in substantial 
market appreciation. Rights can be very 
lucrative; if sold, the proceeds can be | 
treated as a tax-free dividend and, if. 
exercised, they bring down the share- | 
holder’s average cost. 


The Metal Outlook | 


As a holder of stocks of every type of 
Canadian metal-mining and metal-making | 
company in existence, including aluminum, | 
I would be obliged for a thumbnail sketch | 
of the position and outlook for each metal 
so as to have some point of reference in 
determining whether to retain or switch | 
some holdings.—E.A., Ottawa. 


You have asked for rather a large plate- | 
ful but we will try to oblige, although we 
cannot go beyond the highlights of each 
metal. Here goes: 

Aluminum—Temporary glutting of mar- 
ket should become less evident as the 
aluminum-fabricating industry, which has 
been developed largely on the basis of in- 
tensive sales promotion, swings back into 
high gear again. Consumption of aluminum | 
traditionally doubles each decade. Canada 
will be back in the driver’s seat in produc- | 
tion of aluminum, owing to her water- | 
power resources. 

Steel—The outlook for Canada’s pro- 
ducers continues to add stature. Steel com- | 
panies are currently concentrating on cost- | 
reducing installations of equipment, but | 
look for expanded production facilities as | 
the population increases and the economy 
expands. Expect some lines now imported 
to be made in Canada. 

Lead and zinc—Surpluses and quotas on 
imports into U.S. continue to plague Can- 
adian producers but the U.S. is rapidly ex- 
hausting her own stores of basic raw 
materials and Canada’s resources of lead 
and zinc should eventually be welcome | 
south of the border. | 

Nickel—Canada will maintain her posi- | 
tion as the world’s major producer of | 
nickel in spite of increased production of 
the metal elsewhere. Growing demand for 
nickel is expected to result from increas- 
ing applications in alloys and from the 
development of new markets. 

Uranium—Ontario and Saskatchewan 
will be one of the main suppliers of 
uranium for a growing number of nuclear 
power stations all over the world. A tem- 
porary oversupply will probably develop 
after expiration of contracts with the 
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The Investor 


and the Industrialist 


Combining their money and efforts, these two continue as in 


the past to be vital to the growth o 


f Canada. Through the funds 


supplied by the one and the technical knowledge of the other, 
Canada’s natural resources have been utilized and its industry 
expanded to bring the country to its present important position 


in world trade. 


As underwriters and distributors of securities, it is our privilege 
to serve the needs of investors and industrialists alike. 


Our facilities are available to individuals with funds to invest 
and to business enterprises seeking additional money through 
the issue of bonds, debentures and preferred and common shares. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Limited 


Toronto Montreal Winnipeg 
Quebec Kitchener London 


Vancouver Halifax 
Hamilton Ottawa 


Regina Edmonton Calgary Victoria 
London, Eng. New York Chicago 


Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 


Envelopes 
designed 

to 

YOUR 
specifications 
to 

solve 

YOUR 
problems 


INTERNATIONAL 
ENVELOPE LTD. 


MONTREAL +* TORONTO «+ HAMILTON 
OTTAWA ¢ QUEBEC CITY ¢ BEDFORD N.S. 

















Saturday Night 


covers the broad field of the 
modern Canadian business 
and professional man’s in- 
terests, both in economics 
and in national and _inter- 
national affairs. 


Saturday Night 


Dedicated to the specialized 
iob of reporting Canada’s 
business and contemporary 
affairs. 


On Sale Every Second 
Thursday 


20 CENTS A COPY 
























A. E. Ames & Co. 
Limited 


Investment Dealers—Business Established 1889 
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Yield ? 
Growth ? Security ? 


Securities in a portfolio should not be selected entirely 
on individual preference, but should include bonds and stocks 
which provide yield, growth and security — and in correct 
proportion to your requirements. 
If you are interested in building a portfolio, or in reviewing 
your present holdings, just write or phone... 


Dominion Securities Grepn. Lixirep 
Established 190] 
Teronte Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver New York London, England 





United States in 1963. Before 1970, the 
balance between supply and demand is 
expected to be restored, and after 1970 
fur her. expansion may be required. 
old—No major developments in gold 
are anticipated. The gold-mining industry 
is consolidating its position by the intro- 
duction of cost-saving methods. A signifi- 
cant expansion is not expected unless an 
increase in the price of gold should pro- 
vide an incentive for further growth. 
Copper—A_ gradual re-employment of 
present idle copper capacity is expected 
to result from a depletion of excessive 
stockpiles, an increasing use and the de- 
velopment of new markets. Canada’s cop- 
per mines are efficiently operated and 
competitive. Long-term prospects are good. 
Iron ore—The outlook for iron-ore min- 
ing is bright. A large increase in demand 
is foreseen, particularly in the under- 
developed countries of the world. New 
techniques are expected to make possible 
the development of low-grade ores. 


Barnat Mines 
Do you think Barnat Mines shares will go 
any higher?—S.L., Halifax. 


The market valuation of Barnat Mines is 
discounting an improvement in its pros- 
pects. Should these prove to be _ better 
than expectations, it could reflect in a 
higher share price. Look us up in two or 
three years and we'll tell you whether fore- 
sight is better than hindsight. 

The company is undertaking a program 
of expansion designed to bring its daily 
production rate up to about 2,000 tons 
from a current rate of 600 to 700 tons. 
The additional 1,300 tons output would be 
shipped to a nearby plant for custom 
treatment. 

The production rate should be boosted 
up to 1,600 tons per day by July this year, 
and the 2,000-ton objective should be at- 
tained about the end of the year. 

The large-scale expansion reflects the 
new porphyry orebody found last year in 
underground exploration about 1200 feet 
northwest of the shaft. This porphyry mass 
is indicated to contain an estimated 5.5 
million tons and is open on plunge to the 
west. 

The increased production rate should 
be accomplished at a minimum of costs, 
about $250,000. It could also be expected 
to lower unit costs. 


Imperial Tobacco 

Anything new and _ startling at Imperial 
Tobacco that the investor should know?— 
D.M., Hamilton. 


The best indication of Imperial Tobacco’s 
position and outlook is provided by figures 
released by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics covering tobacco consumption 
since 1958. In this period tax-paid with- 
drawals of cigarettes for consumption in 
Canada as indicated by the sale of excise 
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venue stamps, increased 7.5% to a 
cord 32,402,186,000 from 1957's previ- 
is peak of 30,149,746.000. Withdrawals 
f cigars advanced 10.4% to 323.124,000 
om 292,650,000, cut tobacco 4.1% to : ; : 
1,551,000 pounds from 20.419.000, plug Tomorrow is in your hands 
rbacco 15.9% to 1.298.000 pounds from 
120,000 and raw leaf 5.4% to 1.040.000 
osunds from 987,000, but snuff declined 
c to 783,000 pounds from 799,000. 
Any way you look at it, smoking ap- 
ears to be here to stay: and a company 
| roducing smokes should flourish. 





























































Canadian Vickers 
s Canadian Vickers looking any hetter?— 
A.F., Montreal. 


he outlook for the immediate future of 
Canadian Vickers is for a lower level of 
operations than prevailed in 1958. Officials 

re. however, hopeful that the ‘eaway 
which is to open this year. will result in 
more ships making use of the company’s 
repair and maintenance facilities. It is ex- 
pected that the whole inland water de- 
velopment will open the way for more and 
larger industrial expansion, thereby creat- 
ing a substantial demand for capital goods 
which Vickers supplies. 

Company's operations during the past 
vear reflect the general reduction in the® 
purchase of capital goods for heavy in- 
dustries. The engineering division has com- 
pleted the bulk of its outstanding orders. 
leaving it with a greatly reduced backlog 
for the year 1959. 

Consolidated net profit for the year 
ended November 30, 1958, was $1,085,289 
versus $1,766,756 the previous year. This 
reflects a decline in operating profit to 
S2.712.745 from $3,989,728, and aa in- 
crease in depreciation to $732,036 from) 


586,088. 

| in Brief 

Norlartic Mines producing?—R.J., 
familton. 





o be brought into production on the 
asis of shipping ore to the mill of Mal- 
rtic Gold Fields. 





ny market for Groundhog Gold Mines 


imited?—T.H., Ottawa. Serving Investo rs 


‘ot a shadow of a bid for some time. 


hae ee Across Canada... 


rantford. : : 
eased twinkling many years ago. | : 
us Jasper Porcupine been heard from JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS : 
tely?—C.H., Barrie. | 
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insulated curtain wall 
factory cut to fit 


Butler structurals 


Someday soon, complete industrial and commercial build- 
ings will be factory-fabricated, and assembled from stand- 
ard parts on the site. The Butler system of pre-engineered 
buildings has already made rapid strides towards this goal. 

Now Butler announces Monopanl®...a new factory- 
fabricated, factory-insulated wall panel. Monopanl creates 
the entire exterior wall, complete with decorative outer 
face, insulation and finished interior face. Each panel is 
factory-sized for precision fit on Butler structural systems. 
Monopanls are merely bolted in place. Your building is com- 
pleted with incredible speed. The result—an attractive 
building that will compare in quality to the best traditional 
construction, yet will conserve your capital. 

With new Monopanl, Butler now offers the most ad- 
vanced pre-engineered .. . factory-fabricated system of 
building for commerce and industry. Get all the facts and 
learn about Butler financing from your nearest Butler 
Builder. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages under “Buildings” 
or “Steel Buildings.” Or write directly to us. 





Made by Canadians with Canadian Material 





from a design by 
A. Francik and 
Associates, Architects 





pany 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY (CANADA), LTD. 


Queen Elizabeth Highway at Walker’s Line e Dept. 19, P.O. Box 506, Burlington, Ontario 


Manufacturers of Metal Buildings e Equipment for Farming, Dry Cleaning, Oil Production and Transportation, 


Outdoor Advertising « Custom Fabrication 
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Bar he Ltd 


Ae 


\low, more than ever, the fastest, lowest-cost way to build well 


3utler pre-engineered components fit together so perfectly that construction is little more than 
n assembly job. 1. Butler structurals are bolted together and erected. 2. The Butlerib roof is 
ittached. 3. Monopanl walls are installed by simply pushing together and fastening to the 
tructurals top and bottom. Your building is completed and you’re in business, earning profits 
veeks, even months sooner, than ordinary construction methods would have permitted. 


How Monopanl creates 
a superior wall 


Each Monopanl is literally 
a metal plank with insula- 
tion between metal inner 
and outer faces. The com- 
plex configuration makes 
Monopanl the longest 
spanning . . . most rigid 
panel of its type. 


The unique double tongue 
and groove design creates 
a strong panel-to-panel 
joint. And double vinyl 
gaskets permanently seal 
out moisture, last the life 
of the building. 


Monopanl is only 3 inches 
thick, yet is equal in insu- 
lating ability to a masonry 
wall of 4 inches of brick, 
8 inches of concrete block, 
1 inch of rigid insulation 
with air space and ¥2 inch 
of plaster. 











WHEN 
IN 
DOUBT... 


| 

| : About any insurance prob- 
lem, see your local Agent. 
| Remember he can_ give 
expert advice on how to 
plan your security .. . and 
protect your possessions. 


and when you 
think of insurance . 


| think of this “Shield” 





at] ... and the protection 
| it offers... 

| in these types of 

| insurance: 


te. 


FIRE 

INLAND MARINE 
AUTOMOBILE 
LIABILITY 
ACCIDENT 

PLATE GLASS 
BURGLARY 
BONDS 
MULTI-PERIL 


THE LONDON & 
! LANCASHIRE GROUP 


With Offices in: 
Toronto @ St. John @ Quebec @ Montreal 
; Winnipeg @ Calgary @ Vancouver 
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by William Sclater 


Speeding Ambulance 


1 am interested in putting in an ambulance 
service in a small city. 1 would like to 
know what the auto liability insurance 
would cost. Is there any reduction if 1 do 
not have a_ siren and keep all traffic 
regulations like other autos? Have you 
any figures showing if ambulance driving 
with screeching siren and going through 
traffic lights causes more accidents and 
injures more people than it serves?—D. J., 
Kitchener. 


Public Liability and Property Damage 
insurance in the amounts of $10,000— 
$20,000 and $5,000 would cost you about 
$56 for a private ambulance. For a public 
ambulance the rate would be double that. 
I do not know of any reduction for oper- 
ating without a siren and obeying all 
regular traffic signals, but you raise an 
interesting point. 

There is a growing recognition among 
responsible authorities that the siren- 
screeching speeding ambulance in a city 
today quite definitely increases the acci- 
dent and injury rate. U.S. studies showed 
a marked drop in accident statistics when 
ambulances were required to operate like 
normal traffic. While one in 2,500 cases 
might be adversely affected by a traffic 
delay at least 20% of patients en route 
to hospital could suffer death or per- 
manent invalidism as a result of a wild, 
siren-screeching ride. Summing up from 
available statistics it would appear that 
the speeding ambulance is an outmoded 
concept and a public danger in the com- 
plex traffic pattern of the modern city. 


Auto Coverage 


Would I not be better off under this new 
proof of responsibility law to change my 
former comprehensive auto policy to a 
straight minimum limit P.L. & P.D. Why 
should I pay high-priced collision insur- 
ance when the other fellow is protected 
now if I hit him and I am protected by 
his coverage if he hits me, regardless of 
fault? Wouldn't this be the smart angle 
to consider in auto insurance coverage 
now?—L.P., Toronto. 


While I appreciate your attitude and the 
reasons for it I think you have to bear in 
mind that the Unsatisfied Judgment Fund 
does not protect you against loss for dam- 
ages caused by the operation of a motor 
vehicle owned or driven by you. What 


should be considered here is the value ci 
collision insurance for your own prote.- 
tion. You may be a first-rate driver but 
under the general road hazards in which 
many of us drive, including icy roads, even 
the best of drivers may find themselves «t 
fault for an accident. 

Are you prepared to pay anything from 
$100 to $2,000 for repair or replacement 
of your own car following an accident in 
which you are at fault? The other fellow 
is protected against you and you are pro- 
tected against him but the fellow you are 
not protected against is yourself. Liability 
claims can be financially ruinous too so 
I'd suggest, for the small premium in- 
volved, you get up above the minimum 
limits and consider taking out collision 
with possibly a $100 deductible for your 
own protection. 


Careful Women 


Why is it that if auto insurance rates are 
averaged over the whole country young 
men are so heavily penalized and young 
women are not?—D.B., Winnipeg. 


Auto insurance rates are averaged by 
groups. Young men under 25, as a group, 
are rated as the poorest drivers in the 
country according to the accident statistics. 
A young man in the under 25 age group 
causes twice as many liability claims «s 
you find on the average family car where 
there is no male driver in the under 25 
category. What is worse is that such claims 
average $100 higher than similar claims 
in other groups. 

Young women under 25 are not charge 
higher rates because, as a group, they 
not have the same high ratio of acciden: 
and seem to be able to control the im- 
pulse to speed which is responsible for 
many of the accidents involving you 
men. 
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Government Annuity 


Can I buy a Government annuity t¢/ 
would cover both my wife and mysel} 
one or other of us died so that the s 
vivor would draw the annuity? Coula 
pay the premium and claim the inco) é 
tax deduction?—J.E., Orillia. 


> 


—™ 


You can do that. What you want is 2 
Contingent Survivor type of annu 

When it matures after being paid up 0° - 
the agreed period the taxpayer recei’¢s 
the instalments as long as he or she li: 
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i then the annuity continues payment 
the other survivor for the duration of 
s or her life. If a husband or wife should 
» before the annuity commences the con- 
ict will be readjusted to the basis of a 
gle life. 


oof Aerials 


1 mentioned that television aerials 
uild be affected by the changes and re- 
sions in the fire and extended coverages 
surance that came into effect first of the 
ir, Will this affect my policy which I 
newed in April, 1958?—G.H., Toronto. 


Your policy will not be affected until it 
comes up again for renewal. None of the 
revisions and changes announced will have 
ay effect on policies written prior to 
Dec. 31st, 1958. As some insurance read- 
ers have pointed out such claims will not 
be completely eliminated until the end of 
1961. 


Store Damage 


Viv wife and I rent and operate a retail 
store, a one-storey building with false 
front. The ceiling fell in recently, damag- 
ing our merchandise and forcing us to 
close most of the store until repairs could 
he made. The supporting ceiling beams are 
deteriorated. Is this covered by insurance 
and how should I seek redress?—C.H., 
Sarnia. 


Sounds like you should seek redress from 
the owner of the building. He may have 
liability insurance against such a contin- 
zency, If it was a new building within the 
‘ast six months or so, the Contractor would 
probably have a policy covering against 
iny such eventuality but, if the beams are 
leteriorated as you say, it sounds like an 
ld building or a poorly built one. Bet- 
‘r have your lawyer check your lease 
rst. 


teducing Term 


it possible to buy insurance that will 
‘adually reduce in amount as my need for 
is reduced? While I would need about 
25,000 now I would only need about 
0,000 ten years from now. Could you 
ve me some idea of cost of this for a 
an near 402—J.A.C., Calgary. 


es it is. What you are interested in is 
‘ducing term insurance. Check up on this 
ith a life insurance underwriter. Rates are 
>pendent on age and amount but offhand 
know of one company policy that offers 
25,000 to begin with on a reducing term 
‘an on which the premium for a man age 
0 is approximately $112 per annum. 
here are other angles to this type of in- 
Jrance also which include mortgage pro- 
ection, sickness and accident disability and 
nedical benefits that it may pay you to 
\amine at the same time. 
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DESIGNED FOR THE MAN OF RESPONSIBILITY 


As a man of responsibility you are vitally concerned with future planning 
for your business and family. Other men of responsibility have found help 
in these matters through trust company specialists. You are invited by the 
trust companies of Canada to consider the long-term advantages of appoint- 
ing a trust company as your executor and trustee—to manage personal and 
employee pension plans—to look after investments and real estate. Con- 
tact any trust company; its officers will be happy to give you full details. 
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By Garfield P. Smith, CA 


House Depreciation 


In 1936 I purchased a house and it has 
been rented ever since. As there was very 
little profit left after the payment of taxes, 
insurance and repairs, I never claimed de- 
preciation on the house. I now wish to sell 
the house, but find that the Income Tax 
Department want me to pay tax on the 
profit. When I purchased the house twenty- 
two years ago, it cost $3,000. In my 
opinion it is now worth about $1,500, how- 
ever due to the real estate boom I can 
possibly get $6,000 for it, less the selling 
commission. Kindly advise what deprecia- 
tion I can claim.—H.J., Vernon. 


If the Taxation Division wish to tax you 
in this matter, there must be a good deal 
more to it than you have described in 
your letter. If you have owned a property 
for twenty-two years from which you de- 
rived rental income, the profit on the 
sale of the property would not normally 
give rise to taxable income, except for the 
recovery of capital cost allowance claimed 
after 1948. However, you advise that none 
has ever been claimed. 

It may be that your profits on rental 
operations have been improperly com- 
puted, and that you in fact had income 
subject to tax, and the department may 
now want the arrears of taxes. For ex- 
ample, you may have been deducting pay- 
ments of mortgage principal. You do 
not state whether or not you live in the 
house from which you derive rental in- 
come. If so a portion of the expenses will 
be disallowed as relating to personal oc- 
cupancy. I would suggest that you take 
this matter up with a local CA. 


Cost Allowance 


A few years ago, I purchased a truck. 
Last year, I sold the truck for $150, but 
have received no payment yet. As I re- 
port my income on a cash basis, how do 
I account for the depreciation adjustment 
for income tax purposes? — J.E.S., 
Thorold. 


The method of computing capital cost 
allowance, and the subsequent recapture, 
is unaffected by whether your income is 
computed on a cash or accrual basis. Thus, 
if you have acquired a depreciable asset 
for use in your business, capital cost 
allowance may be claimed regardless of 
whether or not the asset has been paid 
for, and when it is sold, a terminal allow- 
ance, or recapture will apply, whether or 
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not you have been paid for the asset. 

If the truck were used exclusively for 
your business, capital cost allowance may 
be claimed at the rate of 30% per annum 
on the reducing balance, or such lesser 
amount as you may wish to claim. If the 
truck were sold for less than its depre- 
ciated value, the excess must be included 
in income in the year of sale. The above 
adjustments at the time of sale, apply 
only where there is one asset in a class. 
If there are several assets in the class, or 
if another asset in the same class is pur- 
chased before the end of the year, then 
the adjustment is added to, or deducted 
from, the remaining assets in the class, 
as the case may be. 

In such cases the adjustment is not re- 
flected in the income of one year, but 
actually modifies the capital cost allowance 
which may be claimed in subsequent 
years. When the class is ultimately dis- 
posed of, so that there are no assets in 
the class at the end of the fiscal period, 
then an adjustment must be made to in- 
come, depending on whether there is a 
debit or credit balance in the class. 


Depletion 


What deduction may I claim for depletion 
if I have received interest or dividends 
from mining companies? — L.E.C., 
Brampton. 


Where a dividend was received in 1958 
from a corporation carrying on business 
in Canada, whose income included mineral 
profits, a deduction for depletion may be 
made as follows: 


(a) 190% of the dividend, where the 
mineral profits of the corporation 
are not less than 25% but less than 
50% of its income. 

(b) 15% of the dividend, where the 
mineral profits of the corporation 
are not less than 50% but less than 
75% of the income. 

(c) 20% of the dividend where the 
mineral profits of the corporation 
are not less than 75% of its income. 

Where a dividend was received in 1958 

from a corporation that was not carrying 
on business in Canada, a depletion allow- 
ance of 15% of the dividend is allowed 
as a deduction, if the mineral profits of 
the corporation are not less than 50% of 
its income. If none of the above require- 
ments are met, then no depletion is 
allowed. 

The regulations were changed for 1959, 


so that the deduction formerly applicable 
to a corporation carrying on business i: 
Canada, is applicable where a dividend : 
received from a corporation that is res 
dent in Canada, except where such co: 
poration carried on its operations entirel 
outside of Canada. No deduction for 195 - 
is allowed for dividends received fror 
non-resident corporations. Depletion, < 
described above, applies only to dividend 
received. There is no depletion allowanc 
in respect of interest. 


Business Losses 


To what extent may business losses b: 
applied against income of other years 
— W.I., Winnipeg. 


Business losses must first be applied against 
other income for the year in which the loss 
was sustained. The excess loss may then 
be used to reduce the business income of 
the preceding year. The balance of un- 
absorbed loss, if any, may then be carried 
forward and applied against the business 
profits of each of the five succeeding 
years in order, until the loss is used up. 
If the loss is not fully absorbed by the 
fifth year after the year in which the loss 
was incurred, the loss will have been ab- 
sorbed to the full extent permitted under 
the Act, and no further use can be made 
of the balance. 

For 1957 and prior years, no loss could 
be deducted from business income unless 
the income was earned in the same 
business in which the loss was sustained. 
For 1958 and subsequent years, this re- 
striction was lifted so that the profit may 
be from a different business than that in 
which the loss was incurred. There are 
two exceptions to this rule as follows: 
Where a business loss has been incurred 
by a corporation, and more than 50% of 
the shares in the capital stock of the cor- 
poration has subsequently been acquired 
by a person or persons who did not own 
shares in the capital stock of the corpora- 
tion in the year of loss, then the loss ma 
not be deducted unless the income from 
which it is deducted is from the same 
business in which the loss was incurred 
Also, where a person is engaged in farm- 
ing, and farming does not form all, cr 
part of his chief source of income, th« 
no part of the farm loss may be used 
reduce the income of another year from 4 
different business. 

This change in legislation was appa - 
ently enacted so that a person who w 
unsuccessful in one business, would n 
be deprived of the loss carry-forward pr. - 
visions of the act, merely because he ga 
up that business and decided to try /s 
hand in a new venture. A restriction w 
placed on corporations, so that while th. s 
ordinarily may carry forward their los: 
to different business, the shareholders 
the corporations may not transfer this be '- 
efit to other persons by selling their shai 
in the corporation, 
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Business Books 


ank of Canada Operations and Policy, 
E. O. Neufeld—pp. 215, with tables— 
niversity of Toronto Press—$5.95. 


n intensive, critical study of the Bank 
Canada, Mr. Neufeld’s book is prob- 
sly the most authoritative work on the 
owth of this country’s central bank yet 
oduced. This is not to say that none 
Mr. Neufeld’s contentions is beyond 
spute: his techniques for appraising the 
-entral bank’s policy, for example, will 
ndoubtedly be questioned. But there can 


2 no question that this is a first-rate | 


.ddition to the steadily growing library 
n Canadian finance. 


Marketing in Canada, by Edward J. Fox 


ind David S. R. Leighton—pp. 400— | 


General Publishing—$8.50. 


This book is an assembly of contributions 
by Canadian businessmen, economists and 
others aimed at outlining the attractions 
of Canada, as a market, to U.S. manu- 


facturers. To a Canadian, much of the | 


information it contains is elementary. 
What surprises, however, is that the 
American Marketing Association, which 
sponsored the work, should have found 
it necessary to provide U.S. businessmen 
with such a plentitude of basic facts. 
Salutary reading for Canadians with an 
exaggerated opinion of this country’s im- 
portance to the U.S. 


Tariffs, Markets and Economic Progress, 
by Ronald B. MacPherson—pp. 91—Copp 
Clark—$3.50. 


Mr. MacPherson’s thesis is that conven- 
tional economics cannot be applied to 
the problems of Canadian development. 
His points are that secondary industry 
must be nurtured by a more flexible tariff 
ystem aimed at creating markets for 
manufactured goods; tariffs can be used 
to. enlarge markets without increasing 
prices. As a general thesis this will cer- 
ainly spark debate. In his own terms, 
1owever, Mr. MacPherson has developed 
cogent, convincing argument. 


-anadian Monetary, Banking and Fiscal 
evelopment, by R. Craig MclIvor—pp. 
‘63—Macmillan—$4.75. 


)r. McIvor, a professor of economics in 
‘icMaster University, has traced the 
volution of monetary and fiscal develop- 
nents from the time of New France in 
he seventeenth century to the present. 
the result is obviously the distillate of a 
‘reat deal of knowledge and understand- 
ng. The latter chapters dealing with cur- 
ent problems of monetary and fiscal 
olicy and control are of especial interest. 
in all, an invaluable book to all con- 
cerned with problems of national policies. 

R.M.B. 
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WHY SOME PEOPLE 
ALMOST ALWAYS 


MAKE MONEY IN 
THE STOCK MARKET 


WHY DO SOME “foolhardy” people make money in the stock market, while 
some of the most cautious people “lose their shirts”? What is the basic secret 
of preserving and multiplying your family nest egg? 


After 35 years as a stock market investor, writer, broker and advisor, G. M 
Loeb is more convinced than ever of the answer: most investors have mis 
taken ideas about true financial safety. 


According to Mr. Loeb, who is a partner in the famed brokerage firm of 
Kk. F. Hutton & Company, it is actually safer to put a small portion of your 
capital in a well chosen speculative stock and keep the rest of it idle—than 
it is to put all of it in a supposedly “safe” blue-chip stock. And he tells 
why, based upon facts drawn from his wealth of successful experience 


This is just some of the startling advice given in his unusual how-to-invest 
book, “THE BATTLE FOR INVESTMENT SURVIVAL”. (100,000 copies 
have already been sold!) And here is some more: 


@ Diversification can limit profits. 


@ The fact that a stock is widely held by investment trusts is not always 
a good reason for buying. 


e “Dollar averaging” is, most of the time, throwing good money after bad 


—It’s really safer to aim at doubling your money than to aim at investing it 
for a 4% to 6% return. 


What makes Mr. Loeb’s daring rules so impressive is that he is not an ivory 
tower theorist who has namely tested his ideas “on paper”. Instead, he is 
one teacher who for 35 years has practised with cold cash what he preaches 
And with big-profit results—for, as Newsweek Magazine says about his book 
“written by a man who has outsmarted the market for years.” 


In this book he warns of Pitfalls for the Inexperienced . tells What to 
Look For in Security Programmes . . . What to By-and When Advantages 
of Switching Stocks . . . How to Gain Profits by Taking Losses How to 
Detect “Good” Buying or. “Gocd” § Iling . . . and many other “insiders” 


secrets. No wonder the Wall Street Journal says: “His books is a must.” 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


Send no money. Simply mail coupon for a free-trial copy of this book 
If not convinced within 10 days that it can repay you its small price many 
times over, return it and pay nothing. But don't delay—this book tells things 
you should be doing with your money RIGHT NOW IN THIS MARKET! 


MAIL TODAY FOR 10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


To your bookseller or 

The Musson Book Co. Ltd., 
103-107 Vanderhoof Avenue, 
Toronto 17, Ontario 


Please send me a copy of “The Battle for Investment Survival,” by G. M. Loeb, 
entirely on APPROVAL. If not convinced thot it can be of great help, | may return 
the book within ten days and pay nothing. Otherwise | will send only $3.95 plus a 
few cents postage as payment in full. 


NAME 

(Please Print 
ADDRESS 
Cor. a PROV 


( ) SAVE POSTAGE! Check here if you ENCLOSE $3.95 as poyment in full—then WE 
PAY POSTAGE. Same 10-day return privilege with full refund GUARANTEED 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


78th ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS TO THE SHAREHOLDERS (Abridged) 


Your Directors present herein their report on the 
results and developments of the past year. 

The decrease in the volume of industrial produc- 
tion in Canada in 1958 contributed to a lessening of 
demand for many of your railway services. Never- 
theless, your Directors feel that the year was one of 
solid achievement. Real progress was made in the 
use of modern methods and the decline in revenue 
was matched by a proportionate reduction in 
expenses. The outcome of the dispute as to the nee od 
for firemen on diesel locomotives in freight and yard 
service, the activity now underway to integrate the 
handling of less-than-carload and express traffic, and 
the growing success of your piggyback service which 
became evident during the year, give promise of a 
steady increase in the efficiency and quality of 
railway service. 

Railway revenue was 4% below that of the 
previous year notwithstanding that higher freight 
rates produced an increase of $7.9 millionin revenue 
in 1958 and that revenue in 1957 had been adversely 
affected by a nine-day strike. 

Freight traffic volume measured in ton miles 
showed a net decrease of only 1.5°7. The lesser 
decline in volume than in revenue resulted from the 
fact that a major increase occurred in the movement 
of low-rated grain and grain products while higher- 
rated gene ral freight traffic decreased. The grain 
and grain products movement, the largest part of 
which is at the fixed statutory Crowsnest Pass rates, 
accounted for 34°% of all freight service performed 
in 1958 but produced only 14°% of total freight 
revenue. 

Rising labour costs were again of paramount con- 
cern to your Company. Agreements with organized 
employees for increases in wage rates recommended 
by a Board of Conciliation which were in part retro- 
active to January 1, 1958, were concluded only after 
the necessary revenue was ensured from an increase 
in freight rates. The increase in the general level 
of freight rates authorized by the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners was 17% effective December 1 
An appeal to the Governor-in-Council by objecting 
provinces was dismissed. 

Faced during the year with falling revenue, rising 
labour costs, and the fixed nature of many railway 
expenses, your management acted promptly to 
control expenses. This measure and the economies 
resulting from the use of more efficient equipment 
and 1 hods held the decline in net earnings to 
$1.8 million from the previous year. The rate of 
returmA on your net investment in railway property 
was 2.7% 
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Income declined by $10.0 million as a 
result of decreases in income from almost all sources. 
Dividends declared by The Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Company of Canada Limited were 
} lower, and losses were incurred in the 
on of your steamships, air lines and hotels. 
et income from petroleum rents, royalties, 
reservation fees and land rents was also lower 
mainly as a result of unfavourable market con- 
ditions for crude oil. 

Net Ineome, after fixed charges, amounted to 
$32.9 million and represented earnings of 3°7 on 
Shareholders’ Equity of $1,113 million. After pro- 
viding for dividends of 4% on Preference Stock and 
$1.50 per share on Ordinary Stock, there was left 
a balance of $8.6 million available for modernization 
and other corporate purposes. 

Capital expenditures in the amount of $94 
nillion were undertaken during the year. Of this, 
$81 million was expended on railway plant and 
equipment, and the remainder on communications, 
hotels, steamships and other properties. Gross 
investment in Properties at year end was $2,279 
million, an increase of $19 million, and working 
‘apital, at $82.2 million, was up $18.3 million 
from 1957 

The Income and Retained Income Accounts show 
the following for year ended December 31, 1958: 


INCOME ACCOUNT 












Railway Revenue $467 410,853 
Railway Expenses $30,919,006 
Net Earnings $ 36,491,847 


Other Incom 13,408,712 


$ 49,900,559 


Fixed Charges 16,997,521 


Net Income S 32,903,088 
Dividends 

Preference Stock $ 3,068,538 

Orc ; 






inary Stock 21,217,96 
24,286,501 


Balance transferred to 








Retained Income Account $ 8,616,537 
RETAINED INCOME ACCOUNT 
Retained Income (Bal- 

ance), December 31, 

1957 $487,.320.647 


Balance of Income Ac- 

count for the year 

ended December 31, 

1958 $ 8,616,537 
Net Proceeds from Sales 

of Lands and Town- 

sites 4.682.211 
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YEAR'S RESULTS 


Railway Revenue 
Railway Expenses 
Net Earnings 
Ratio Railway Expenses to Railway Revenue 
Other Income 
Interest and Rental Charges 
Dividends—Preference Stock 
Ordinary Stock 

Balance for Modernization and 

Other Corporate Purposes 


YEAR-END POSITION 
Working Capital 
Investments 
Properties 
Funded Debt 


TAX ACCRUALS 
Income Taxes 
Property and Other Taxes 


TRAFFIC 
Tons of Revenue Freight Carried 
Revenue Passengers Carried 
Revenue per Ton Mile of Freight 
Revenue per Passenger Mile 


EMPLOYEES 
Employees, All Services 
Total Payroll 
Average Annual Wage 





Excess of considerations 
received for sales of 
properties over book 
values 

Miscellaneous (Net 





Retained Income (Bal- — 
ance) December 31, 
1958, as per Balance 
Sheet $503 792,339 





Railway Operations 


Net railway earnings amounted to $36.5 million, 
a decrease of $1.8 million, or 5%, from the previous 
vear. The ratio of net earnings to gross revenue was 
7.86 and while this ratio was the same as that of 
the previous year, it was substantially less than 
adequate. 

Railway revenue, at $467 million, was $20 
million, or 4%, lower than in 1957. Freight traffic, 
which provided four-fifths of total revenue, ac- 
counted for $15 million of this decrease. Expanded 
common carrier piggyback services added $4.5 
million to freight revenue and freight rate increases 
approximately $7.9 million. 

Despite the yield from increased freight rates, 
the average revenue for the carriage of a ton of 
freight a distance of one mile decreased from 1.50¢ 
to 1.47¢c. This was the result of a 6% increase in the 
movement of low-rated grain and grain products, 
and a decrease of 5°% in the total of all other 
commodities. 

There were marked decreases in ton miles of 
animals an@ animal products; mine products; logs 
and pulpwood; manufactured goods, including non- 
ferrous metals, iron and steel products, heavy 
machinery, agricultural implements, automobiles 
and newsprint; miscellaneous commodities, mainly 
petroleum products, cement and less-than-carload 
merchandise. Contrasting with this general decline, 
there were, in addition to the increase in volume of 
grain and grain products, increases in fruits and 
vegetables, iron ore, lumber, woodpulp, paper- 
board and canned goods. The volume of merchan- 





dise trafic handled in piggyback service for common * 


carriers was approximately 780,000 tons. This 
exceeded the volume of less-than-carload traffic, 
which between 1947 and 1958 dropped from 
1,681,000 tons to 557,000 tons. 

Passenger traffic decreased from 1.3 billion to 1.1 
billion revenue passenger miles. The number of 
passengers carried declined from 8.0 million to 7.7 
million, and the average passenger journey, at 148 
miles, was 18 miles shorter than in 1957. In addition 
to a decrease in ordinary passenger traffic, decreases 
occurred in military trafic, immigration and other 
traffic originating in Europe, and in interline traffic. 

Mail revenue decreased, partly as a result of 
passenger train service reductions to eliminate 
unprofitable services. 

Express revenue was up slightly from 1957 as a 
result of rate increases. Expenses increased less than 
revenue, and, as a result, the net earnings of your 
Express Company carried to railway earnings as 
compensation for the carriage of express traffic were 
higher by 1% 

Railway expenses, at $431 million, were $18 
million, or 4%, below the previous year. This 
decrease was in full proportion to the decrease in 
revenue and was achieved through reductions in 
maintenance work and savings produced from 
eapital outlays, notably for diesel locomotives, 








HIGHLIGHTS 


Increase or 
Decrease 
$20,154,626 


1958 1957 
$467 410,853 $487 565,479 
430,919,006 449,319,097 18,400,091 
36,491,847 8,246,382 1,764,535 


92.20% 92.2%, — 





$ 13,408,712 5 $ 23,441,276 $10,082,564 
16,997,521 14,901,935 2,095,586 
3,068,538 3,029,053 39,485 
21,217,963 21,090,379 127,584 
8,616,537 22,666,291 14,049,754 
$ 82,197,504 3 940,97° $18,256,531 
163,197, 279 136,334,723 26,862,556 


» 


192-471 :000 


49,403,623 
48,337,500 


665,735 2,229,262,112 


144,133,500 


SD 


$ 23,640,000 $ 30,500,000 § 6,860,000 
10,909,292 11,290,160 380,868 


54,367,275 58,493,389 4,126,110 

“”, 745, 860 8,037 390 291,530 
1.47¢ 1.50¢ 0.08¢ 

3.08¢ 2.89¢ 0.19¢ 

82,853 89,720 6.867 
$316,.116,884 $322,226,843 $6,109,959 
3 3815 § 3,591 3 224 


desvite the fact that higher wage costs added $9.7 
million to expenses. 

It has been deemed prudent to adopt in thi 
accounts of your Company the straight-line basis 
of depreciation adopted by the Board of Transport 
Commissioners for rate-making purposes. This 
change was effective July 1, and depreciatior 
accruals were $1.7 million higher than they would 
have been had the user basis of depreciation con 
tinued for the full year. 

Road maintenance expenses were 3% below thos 
of 1957. This decrease was the result mainly of 
reduced repair work on structures. Track main 
tenance expenditures were near the level of the 
previous year. 

Equipment maintenance expenses decreased 2° 
There was a marked decrease in locomotive repai! 
expenses as fewer steam locomotives underwent 
heavy repairs, although this was partly offset by a1 
increase in diesel locomotive repair expense as mort 
units came due for extensive overhaul. Freight car 
repair expense was down 6%. There was a re ductio: 
in the number of cars repaired during the year 
particularly those requiring major repairs. 

Transportation expenses decreased 5%, and for 
the fourth successive year the ratio of transporta 
tion expenses to railway revenue was reduced. Thi 
increased use of diesel locomotives in road and yard 
service and of rail diesel cars in passenger servic 
resulted in a saving in fuel, train crew wages and 
enginehouse expenses of some $10.6 million as con 
pared with the previous year. The proportion « 
total transportation work performed by dies 
power in the vear averaged 89% in freight service 
91° in passenger service and 89% in yard servic: 
Notable improvements continued to be effected 1 
service and operating efficiency, and increases wet 
again recorded in average freight train speed an 
train load. This resulted in a new high in gross to 
miles per freight train hour, which in 1958 repr 
sented an increase of 57% over 1948. 


Other Income 


Other Income, after income taxes, amounted t 
$13.4 million, a decrease of $10.0 million from t} 
previous year. 

Steamship operations resulted in a defieit of $1 
million as compared with a profit of $2.0 million 
1957. Freight revenue from your ocean steamshi| 
was adversely affected by depressed ocean rate 
particularly on grain and flour, and reduced eas 
bound traffic. Passenger volume was lower large 
owing to redueed immigration traffic, and few: 
sailings as a result of the withdrawal from service « 
the ‘Empress of Scotland’? which had operated tf 
eleven months in 1957. Operation of your coast 
steamships resulted in a deficit. The decrease 
revenue, owing to the strike of steamship employé 
on the Pacific Coast, was greater than the decresa 
in expenses 

Operation of hotels resulted in a deficit of $2 
million as compared with a profit of $97,000 in 195 
The decrease reflected increased wage costs; t! 
limitation of facilities at the Royal York Hot 
owing to construction work on the hew extensio 
and the adverse effect on revenue of the Empre 
Hotel from the strike of British Columbia Coast 
Steamship employees. 

Net earnings “from communication — servi 
amounted to $2.4 million as compared with $2 
million in the previous year. An improvement 
revenue exceeded the increase in expenses resulti 
from higher labour costs. 
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Dividend income, at $7.9 million, was down $4.7 
million. Dividends from your holdings of Capital 
Stock of The Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company of Canada Limited at the rate of $0.80 
per share amounted to $6,730,000 as compared with 
i rate of $1.35 per share amounting to $11,356,875 
in the previous year. Earnings per share of that 
Company were $0.86 in 1958 and $1.13 in 1957. 

Net income from petroleum rents, royalties, 
reservation fees and land rents, before provision for 
ncome taxes, amounted to $6.8 million, a decrease 
f $1.6 million. The decrease reflects generally un- 
favourable markets for crude oil and the transfer of 
certain revenue-producing mineral rights to your 
wholly-owned subsidiary, Canadian Pacifie Oil and 
Gas Limited. Royalties were received by your 
Company on 11.2 raillion barrels of crude oil pro- 
juction as compared with 17.9 million barrels in 
1957. At the end of the year there were 720 produc- 
ng wells from which royalties were being received 
is compared with 895 at the end of 1957. Particulars 
is to the revenue-producing mineral rights trans- 
ferred are given in the section of the Report cover- 
ng the subsidiary company. 

Net income from interest, separately operated 
properties and miscellaneous sources amounted to 
33.8 million, a decrease of $1.4 million. This was the 
result of charges against income arising from losses 
of Canadian Paeific Air Lines, Limited, and 
Canadian Pacific Transport Company, Limited. 


Fixed Charges 


Fixed Charges, at $17.0 million, were $2.1 million 
higher than in 1957 as a result of the issue of $40 
million of Twenty-five Year 5° Collateral Trust 
Bonds, dated February 1, 1958, and $20 million of 
$16 Equipment Trust Certificates, Series O, 
dated June 2, 1958. 


Net Income and Dividends 


Net Income, after fixed charges, at $32.9 million, 
was down by $13.9 million. After provision for 
dividends on Preference Stock, earnings available 
for dividends on Ordinary Stock and for reinvest- 
ment amounted to $29.8 million. This was equal to 
$2.09 per share on 14,211,783 shares of Ordinary 
Stock outstanding at the end of the year, compared 
with $3.11 per share on 14,066,271 shares at the 
end of 1957. 

Dividends were declared on Preference Stock at 
the same rates as in 1957, comprising 2% paid 
August 1, 1958, and 2% paid February 2, 1959. 
Dividends on Ordinary Stock amounted to $1.50 
per share, the same as for the year 1957, comprising 
75 cents paid August 1, 1958, and 75 cents paid 
February 27, 1959. 


Land Transactions 


Net proceeds from sales of lands and townsites 
amounted to $4.7 million, a decrease of $2.9 million. 
Sales included 9,587 acres of timber land, 4,485 
acres of farm land, and mineral rights in 36,787 
acres of land conveyed to your wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary Canadian Pacifie Oil and Gas Limited. 
Contracts involving 6,375 acres of land sold in prior 
years were cancelled. 





ASSETS 


Current Assets: 

Cash 

Temporary Cash Investments 
Special Deposits 

Agents’ and Conductors’ Balances 
Other Accounts Receivable 
Material and Supplies 


Lh 


Unsold Lands and Properties 
Insurance Fund 


Deferred Debits: 


Properties: 
Railway 
Communications 
Hotels 
Steamships 
Other Properties 


We have examined the above 
evidence and such other procedures as we 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company at Decembe 





Montreal, March 6, 1959 


APRIL 11th 1959 


44,942,276 


Deferred Payments and Mortgages on Properties 


$2,053 ,450,358 
57 303,370 
72,160,713 
84.706 ,552 

11,044,742 


and have obtained all the information and explanations we have ¢ 
considered necessary in the circumstances. 


ini » General Balance Sheet and related financial statements are ‘ 
dian Pattie Wailnes Con r 31, 1958, and the results of its operations for the year then ended, 


and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the 


Balance Sheet 


Total assets at the end of the year amounted to 
$2,655 million, an increase of $102 million. 

Working capital, at $82.2 million, was up $18.3 
million. 

Investments made by your Company included 
purchases of Common and Preference Stock of 
Smithsons Holdings Limited for $7.7 million and 
$510,000, respectively; Preference Stock of Smith 
Transport Limited in the amount of $137,000: 
Capital Stock of Canadian Pacific Transport Com- 
pany, Limited, and Canadian Pacific Steamships, 
Limited, in the amounts of $1.0 million and 
$385,000, respectively; and Capital Stock and First 
Mortgage Bonds of Northern Alberta Railways 
Company in the amounts of $1.1 million and $2.0 
million, respectively. 

The net additions to Properties, after retirements, 
were $49.4 million. The railways and undertakings 
of nine wholly-owned leased railway companies 
having a book cost of $22,510,584 were vested in 
your railway. The total book cost of railway pro- 
perties is not affected by the resultant transfer of 
assets. 

‘he Tax Equalization Reserve, recording the 
amount of income tax liability arising since 1954 
from taking capital cost allowances for tax payment 
purposes in excess of depreciation accruals charged 
income, increased by $2.2 million. A decision was 
made by your Directors not to claim capital cost 
allowances in excess of depreciation accruals in 
respect of rail property. This step was taken as a 
result of a decision of the Governor-in-Council on 
an appeal from the decision of the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners which in effect deprived your 
Company of the advantages provided by the Income 
Tax Regulations in respect of capital cost allow- 

nees, 

Shareholders’ Equity per $25.00 of capital stock 
amounted to $56.50 at year end, an increase of 
$11.00, or 24%, since 1949. The increase in Share- 
holders’ Equity in this period amounted to $255 
million, of which $235 million resulted from the re- 
investment of retained earnings in your enterprise 
and $20 million from the increase in Ordinary Stock 
outstanding owing to conversions of Collateral 
Trust Bonds. 


Finance 


As noted in the last Annual Report, Twenty-five 
Year 5% Collateral Trust Bonds, dated February 1, 
1958, were issued and sold in the principal amount 
of $40 million, secured by pledge of $48 million 
principal amount of Consolidated Debenture Stock. 

On June 2, The Royal Trust Company, as 
Trustee, entered into an agreement whereby $20 
million principal amount of Equipment Trust Certi- 
ficates was issued, guaranteed as to principal and 
interest by your Company. This issue, designated 
as Series O, maturing in equal annual instalments 
from June 1, 1959, to June 1, 1968, inclusive, is 
payable in Canadian currency, and bears interest 
at 416% per annum. Under the agreement, equip- 
ment constructed or to be constructed at an esti- 
mated cost of $25,016,546 in Canadian funds is 
leased to your Company at a rental equal to the 


Deferred Liabilities 





DECEMBER 31, 


instalments of principal and interest on the Equip- 
ment Trust Certificates. 

Serial equipment obligations amounting to 
$8,018,000 were discharged; $3,618,500 Convertible 
Twenty Year 34%% Collateral Trust Bonds. $8,000 
Convertible Fifteen Year 344 Collateral Trust 
Bonds and $18,000 Convertible Seventeen Year 4% 
Collateral Trust Bonds were converted into 145,512 
shares of Ordinary Capital Stock. 

The foregoing transactions resulted in a net in- 
crease of $48,337,500 in funded debt, an increase of 
$43,626,600 in the amount of Consolidated Deb 
ture Stock pledged as collateral, and an iner 
$3,637,800 in the amount of Ordinary Capital Stock 
outstanding. 
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Pensions and Other Benefits 


Pension expense amounted to $22.3 1 
increase of $1.0 million, or 4°%. This outlay com- 
prised the portion of pension allowances currently 
paid by your Company, a contributioz of $6.4 
million to the Pension Trust Fund, and levies in 
respect of employees covered by the United States 
Railroad Retirement Act. 

Contributions by your Company f 
employee health and welfare benefit plans and 
unemployment insurance amounted to $5.1 I 
This compared with $4.7 million in 1957 
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Wages and Working Conditions 


Early in the year your Company 
intention to implement the Report of 
Commission which had found that firemen were not 
required by your Company on diesel locomotives in 
freight and yard service. A strike ce: by the 
firemen’s union was terminated on May 13, after 
three days’ duration, by the signing of an agreement 
It provided that firemen having seniority prior to 
April 1, 1956, would continue to work as such, but 
would not be replaced, and that while the employ- 
ment of those having seniority from that date 
onward would be terminated, they would be given 
preference for re-employment with your Company 
in other capacities. 

Following authorization of an increase in freight 
rates by the Board of Transport Commissioners, 
agreemeut was reached with the unions represent- 
ing the non-operating employees for increases in 
wages and benefits on the basis of recommendations 
of the Conciliation Board to which the dispute had 
been referred. The agreement, effective until 
December 31, 1959, provided for wage increases of 
4¢ per hour from January 1, 1958, 3° from Sep- 
tember 1, 1958, and 3° from April 1, 1959; an 
increase to $4.87 from $4.25 in the monthly con- 
tribution paid by your Company per employee for 
health and welfare benefits; and an increase in 
vacation with pay to four weeks from three weeks 
for employees with 35 years or more service. 

Requests were made by unions representing 
operating employees for wage increases amounting 
to 25% for conductors, trainmen and yardmen, and 
18% for locomotive engineers, firemen and hostlers, 
and for a number of changes in operating rules } 
agreement effective to January 1961 was reached 
with locomotive engineers on Eastern Region pro- 


viding for wage increases of 4c per hour from July 























CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 
GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, 


1958 


LIABILITIES 
Cywrrent Liabilities: ae 
38,692,145 Accounts Payable and Wages Accrued S$ 51,422,07% 
41,528,531 Taxes Accrued 14,946,532 
4,893,937 Dividends Declared 12,628,696 
22,690,176 Other Current Liabilities 11,538,747 5 saad 
19,987,191 & 90,536.752 


3.380.902 


Deferred Credits and Reserves: 


Deferred Credits 
Tax Equalization Reserve 
Insurance Reserve 


9,332,178 


13,188,540 


Investment and Other Reserves 


Prepaid and Unadjusted Charges 3 4,788,088 Provision for Depreciation 
Unamortized Discount on Funded Debt 4,526,814 
- 9,314,902 Funded Debt 
Investments: 
Controlled Companies $ 12: 075,121 Debenture Stock 
Other Companies 38,122,158 


163,197,279 
Shareholders’ Equity: 
Preference Stock 
Ordinary Stock 
Premium on Stock 
Donations and Grants 
Retained Income (Balance 


2.278.665,735 


$2,654,579,812 





, ~ . . >. oe: — Ss . . : 
Auditors’ Report to the Shareholders of Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


. : f the Canadi: acific Railway Company as at December 31, 
General Balance Sheet of the Canadian Pacific Railway (¢ ited ‘ 
a : required. Our examination included such tests of accounting records and other supporting 


Company. 










4,081,852 
35,000,000 
13,188,540 

6,380,714 


sn 


58.651.106 
903 544.379 
192,471,000 
292 548.888 


256,921 


.294,575 
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79,094,901 
503,792,339 


1,113,437 ,785 


$2,654,570,812 








S. J. W. LIDDY, Comptroller 


1958, and the related financial statements, 


properly drawn up so as to present fairly the financial position of the 


according to the best of our information 


PRICE WATERHOUSE &« CO., Chartered Accountants 
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14, 1958, 3% from March 14, 1959, and 444% from 
October 14, 1959; for certain rules changes and re- 
ductions in arbitraries; and for an additional paid 
statutory holiday in yard service. Negotiations with 
locomotive engineers on Prairie and Pacific Regions 
were continued. Negotiations with the firemen’s 
union, which attempted to revive the issue of the 
use of firemen on diesels, were not successful, and 
the union requested that the matter be referred to a 
Board of Conciliation to hear all items in dispute. 
The Minister of Labour has advised that the terms 
of reference to the Board will not include the 
diesel issue. 

Disputes over wage rates and other matters led 
to a strike by personnel of your British Columbia 
Coastal Steamships service from May 16 to July 26. 
Service was resumed under terms of an Act passed 
by the Parliament of Canada placing the operations 
under control of a Federal Administrator. Agree- 
ments extending to August 1961 were concluded 
early in 1959, providing for graduated wage in- 
creases to September 1960, and for other benefits. 

Negotiations with employees of the Roval York 
Hotel resulted in an agreement, effective until 
August 15, 1960, providing for graduated wage 
increases. 


Steamships 


The keel of your third new passenger-cargo liner 
was laid on January 27, 1959. This vessel, which 
will accommodate over 1,050 passengers and will 
be the largest in your ocean fleet, is exnected to 
enter regular North Atlantic service in the snoring 
of 1961. Passenger carrvings of your passenger- 
cargo liners were well maintained, having regard to 
prevailing conditions. 

The ‘Empress of England’’ completed a success- 
ful first season in West Indies cruise service, having 
renlaced the ‘‘Emnvress of Scotland’’ which was 
sold early in 1958. Because of the increased capacity 
of the new vessel, and the higher standard of its 
facilities, the number of cruise passengers reached 
a post-war high. 

Cargo operations between United Kingdom and 
Great Lakes norts, which were inaugurated in 1957 
with two small chartered vessels, were continued in 
1958 with four such vessels. With the opening of the 
St. Lawrence Seawav in 1959. it is planned to 
operate this service with four chartered ships, but 
two of these will be slightly larger and faster than 
those operated in 1958. 

Three of vour coastal steamships were sold during 
the vear. The ‘“‘Yukon Princess’’. formerly assigned 
to the Alaska service, was sold in April. The 
“Princess of Alberni’ and the “Queen of the North”, 
which had served the West Coast of Vancouver 
Island and Northern British Columbia ports, 
respectively, were sold in July. 


Air Lines 


Your Air Lines had a net loss of $1.9 million after 
taking uv rrofits of $412.099 from the sale of air- 
craft, buildings and equipment. This loss reflects 
the operation of restricted frequencies on light- 
densitv routes which is an outgrowth of the fact 
that the Government-owned Air Line has heen 
given the overriding right in the international field 
as well as being the chosen instrument domestically. 

Revenue from domestic services decreased 21%. 
Certain schedule and charter services were dis- 
continued in 1957 and there was reduced activity 
in the British Columbia forest and construction 
industries. A new service from Vancouver to 
Kelowna, using DC-3 aircraft, was introduced in the 
summer of 1958. 

Revenue from international services increased 
29%. All routes showed substantial imnrovements 
in traffic, with the Mexico-Madrid and Vancouver- 
Orient services recording the greatest increases. The 
addition of Edmonton as a traffic noint on the 
Vancouver-Amsterdam route and of Santa Maria 
on the Montreal-Madrid route; the introduction of 
Britannia aircraft on services between Vancouver 
and Europe, the Orient and Honolulu; and special 
fares all contributed to this imvrovement. 

New equinment nlaced in service during the vear 
consisted of six Bristol Britannia turborrop and four 
DC-6A aireraft, together with one Britannia and 
one DC-6 flight simulator. Five DC-3 aircraft were 
sold, leaving a fleet of 41 aircraft at the vear end. 

As a result of the annlication filed with the Air 
Transvort Board in 1957. and in aceordance with 
the Board's Report following public hearings. your 
Air Lines will be permitted to onerate a trans- 
continental service, limited to one flight per dav in 
each direction, between Vancouver, Winnipeg, 
Toronto and Montreal. 


Canadian Pacific Oil and Gas Limited 


Your whollv-owned subsidiary Canadian Pacific 
Oil and Gas Limited. incorporated Januarv 3, 1958, 
issued shares of its Capital Stock to your Company 
in exchange for certain mineral rights. F 

In its first vear of overation your Oil and Gas 
Company received $687.000 from the mineral rights 
transferred from the Parent Company. Rovalties 
were received on 1.9 million barrels of crude oil 
from 299 producing wells. Ten gas wells were drilled 
of which six proved to be commercially productive 
and are presently canped. In addition. working 
interests averaging 3744% were acquired in three 
commercially productive gas wells drilled by other 
companies under farmout agreements. 

An agreement providing for the sale to Trans- 
Canada Pipe Lines Limited of gas to be produced 
from wells in the Province of Alberta has been 
signed, and deliverv thereunder is expected to 
commence late in 1959. 


62 


United States Subsidiaries 


Income from your holdings of General Mortgage 
Income Bonds and Common Stock of the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie Railroad 
Company, amounted to $483,000. Of this amount 
$131,000 was from interest and $352,000 from divi- 
dends. The net income of that Company in 1958, 
after provision for fixed and contingent charges, was 
$2.0 million, an increase of $334,000. 

Interest income amounting to $115,000 was re- 
ceived from your holdings of First Mortgage Income 
Bonds of the Duluth, South Shore and Atlantic 
Railroad Company. The net income of that Com- 
pany, after provision for fixed and contingent 
charges. amounted to $134,000, while in 1957 income 
was not sufficient to meet contingent charges in full. 

Income from your holdings of First Mortgage 
Bonds, General Mortgage Income Bonds, and 
Common Stock of the Wisconsin Central Railroad 
Company amounted to $601,000. Of this amount, 
$518,000 was from interest and $83,000 from divi- 
dends. The net income of that Company, after pro- 
vision for fixed and contingent charges, amounted 
to $441,000, an increase of $251,000 over 1957. 


Rates 


On September 16, an apvlication was submitted 
to the Board of Transport Commissioners for a 19% 
interim increase in the general level of freight rates 
to cover additional costs that would be incurred on 
wage settlement with your non-operating and other 
employees. A judgment was issued by the Board on 
November 17 authorizing an increase of 17% 
effective December 1, to which reference has been 
made earlier in this Report. The application also 
requested such additional relief as would permit 
attainment of the permissive level of earnings 
established by the Board as fair for your Comnany. 
Hearings will commence on this section of the 
apvlication on May 19, 1959. 

Increases in freight rates averaging 3% granted 
to railroads in the United States were made applic- 
able in Canada to international, overhead and 
certain import, export and related traffic, effective 
February 15, 1958, by authorization of the Board 
of Transnort Commissioners. 

Your Company continued to secure competitive 
freight traffic through negotiation of agreed charge 
contracts. One hundred and thirty-five such con- 
tracts were put into effect. the largest number in 
any one year, bringing to 364 the number in effect 
at vear end. 

Railway mail rates were increased 17% effective 
December 1, and there were increases in certain 
express rates. 


Services 


During the year, 122 diesel units were acquired 
in the furtherance of the diesel locomotive pro- 
gramme. These comprised 106 diesel-electric road 
switchers and 11 diesel-electric and 5 diesel- 
hydraulic vard switchers. The third stage in the 
gradual enlargement of the diesel maintenance 
shop at Montreal, to keep pace with the increasing 
use of diesel power, was completed, and an extension 
to the maintenance shop at Calgary was near com- 
pletion and was in operation at the end of the year. 

New freight train cars numbering 2,091 were 
placed in service, including 300 flat cars equipped 
for piggyback service. In addition 300 refrigerator 
cars were modernized to meet traffic requirements. 

Twelve rail diesel cars were added to vour pas- 
senger train fleet. At year end there were 55 of these 
ears in service overating on 4,400 miles of route. 

The track renlacement programme included the 
laving of 547 miles of new and relay rail, the instal- 
lation of 1.8 million ties and the re-ballasting of 317 
miles of track. Automatic block signals were in- 
stalled on 53 miles of road, bringing to 3.267 the 
total mileage s» equinned. The installation of a 
centralized traffic contre] svstem was completed on 
an 87-mile section of the line hetween Montreal and 
Toronto which nermits the direction, by means of 
remotely controlled signals and switches, of trains 
over the main line or into sidings. thereby increas- 
ing the efficiency and canacity of the line. The con- 
struction of two vertical lift bridges and related 
works for the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority at 
the location where your railway crosses the seaway 
near Montreal was virtually completed. 

The common carrier piggvback service, intro- 
duced between Montreal and Toronto in October, 
1957, was extended to New Brunswick. to the head 
of the Great Lakes and into Western Canada. 

Your Company added to its highway overations 
by acquiring control of Smithsons Holdings Limited, 
which Company wholly owns Smith Transport 
Limited, Canada’s largest trucking concern, and a 
number of related companies in the highway 
transvort business. 

Top priority was given to the co-ordination of 
rail and truck onerations with a view to effecting 
complete integration of merchandise traffic services. 
A new devartment, Merchandise Services, was set 
up to study, plan and implement by vrogressive 
steps the necessarv changes in organization. admin- 
istration, methods of operation, facilities and 
equipment. 

During the year, 591 new manufacturing, ware- 
housing and distributing businesses were located on 
or adjacent to the lines of vour railway. Of these, 
151 required industrial trackage, and a total of 31 
miles was constructed to serve them. 

A fifth consecutive award for public safety was 
received from the National Safety Council in 
Chicago, and the constant endeavour of your 
Company to provide safeguards against injury con- 
tinues to meet with gratifying results. 





Construction has been completed of buildings at 
Nelson and Winnipeg to accommodate communica- 
tions and other departments. 

The new extension to the Royal York Hotel was 


‘formally opened on February 21, 1959. This exten- 


sion has added 400 new rooms, bringing the total 
to 1,600, and provides additional banquet and 
convention facilities. 

Telex, the teleprinter exchange service operated 
jointly with Canadian National was extended 
through arrangements with the Western Union 
Telegraph Company to connect with points in the 
United States. This service, which has received 
wide acceptance, now links a network of subscribers 
in Canada, United States, United Kingdom, 
Europe, Africa, Australia, Japan and South 
America. The television network, also operated 
jointly with Canadian National, was extended to 
include Trois Rivi- res. 


Integrated Data Processing 

During the year, further important segments of 
the paper work of your Company were mechanized, 
using the high speed electronic computer. Emphasis 
in the Integrated Data Processing programme 
moved to refinements in presentation of output, and 
the provision of entirely new information, as a more 
effective tool for management. 

The first application of simulation of physical 
operations on the computer was completed, and the 
results are being brought into use. Studies along 
these lines are being directed toward determining 
maximum utilization of motive power and car 
equipment, evaluation of factors in design of ter- 
minal facilities, and other problems where the com- 
puter can be used to assist management to select 
from a number of different possible courses of action, 
that which will lead to the highest degree of 
operating efficiency. 


Capital Appropriations 


Capital appropriations amounting to $10.4 
million, in addition to those forecast in the last 
Annual Report, were authorized by your Directors 
during the vear. These included $3.3 million for the 
purchase of the 300 flat cars for piggyback services, 
$1.4 million for 6 rail diesel cars and spare com- 
ponents, $1.0 million for construction of new track- 
age and $1.6 million for additions and replacements 
to communication facilities. 

It is anticipated that capital anppronriations for 
the year 1959 will amount to $78.9 million. 

The appropriations for rolling stock include pro- 
vision for 64 diesel locomotive units and 2,150 
freight cars, comprising 1,500 box, 500 trailer flats, 
and 150 covered hoppers. 


Patrons, Officers and Employees 


Your Directors welcome this opportunity to 
express once again to shinpers and the travelling 
ublic appreciation for their patronage of Canadian 
Pacific services throughout the year and to acknow- 
ledge the continued efficiency of officers and 
emplovees which is so essential to the progress of 
your Company. 
For the Directors, 
N. R. CRUMP, 
President 
Montreal, March 9, 1959. 


Indians 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 


own money that would enable them to 
do so is kept well out of reach of their 
hands.” 

What most shocked the Six Nations, 
however, was the violence by which the 
revolution was suppressed. “We made it 
clear all along that we would not use 
violence,” sadly commented Chief Syl- 
vanus General, “and we did nothing that 
would hurt anyone. The Mounties also 
promised t! .t they would not use violence, 
but they broke their word.” 

In fact it was only restraint exercised by 
the chiefs under severe provocation that 
averted bloodshed when a force of about 
100 Mounted Police swooped down on 
the Six Nations council house, clubbing 
and punching and striking out indiscrimin- 
ately. Their action caused dismay far be- 
yond the boundaries of the Six Nations 
Reservation. 

“There is no doubt that some of the 
Six Nations people were beaten by the 
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RCMP,” commented Senator James Glad- 
stone of the Alberta Blackfoot tribe. “I 
saw scars received from the police by four 
young women and two men. They were 
beaten.” 


The Elected Council is now back in 
authority, backed up by the RCMP. But 
this does not mean that the trouble is 
ended. The courts still have to make a 
decision as to whether the Elected Council 
or the Hereditary Chiefs is legal authority 
among the Six Nations. 


“Even if the court decision goes against 
the Chiefs,” says Mr. Montgomery, “it 
will not affect their status as far as the 
majority of their people are concerned.” 


Actually the situation is much worse 
than it was before. Because of the way 
the situation was handled the Six Nations 
people have withdrawn even more into 
themselves, feeling a little more bitter, a 
little more hopeless, a little less inclined 
to cooperate. This is a matter affecting 
not only the hereditary chiefs and their 
supporters, 


Even a leading member of the Elected 
Council, Councillor Clifford Styres, has 
sharply criticized the white man’s attitude 
that the Indian is an irresponsible ward of 
the Government. And a highly respected 
resident of the Brantford Reservation, 
Elliot Moses, who as a Delaware has not 
taken sides in the dispute between the 
Chiefs and the Council, says that Canada’s 
Indian Act has “created a second-class 
people, because it is based on the assump- 
tion that the Indian is not equal with his 
fellow whites. That has been one of the 
great crimes which the white man has 
committed against the Indian—one that 
the Indian is still trying to eradicate.” 

This ccncerns the white Canadian every 
bit as much as it concerns the Indian. The 
reputation of Canada among the peoples 
of the world has already suffered from the 
way we have treated our original inhabit- 
tants, and it will suffer still further if 
events such as what happened last month 
at Brantford are to be repeated. In a world 
where the power of the white man is not 
as overwhelming as it once was, and where 
the numbers of the white man have always 
been in a minority, Canada cannot afford 
to be regarded as practising the doctrine 
of white supremacy in its most objection- 
able form, as we have been doing whether 
consciously or not. 

The solution is not, as has been sug- 
gested, the abolition of the Reserve system, 
throwing the Indians forcibly into the 
white man’s world to sink or swim as 
Canadians. 

“We are not seeking to become Canadian 
citizens,” say E. P. Garlow, the Chief 
Councillor of the Elected Council on the 
Brantford Reservation. “We already belong 
to an ancient confederacy that had 
achieved a form of working democracy 
before the Paleface was in North America. 
Do we have to give up this heritage in 
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order to win equal status with citizens of 
a much younger nation? Can we not re- 
tain our national identity and still be 
treated as human beings?” 

In other words, the Indian must first 
of all find his salvation as an Indian, and 
the reservations still have an important 
function in giving him a refuge in which 
to find himself, in his own good time. 

“The Indian must get back the pride and 
dignity of his race,” says Dr. Gilbert Mon- 
ture, the distinguished Ottawa scientist and 
industrialist who was born on the Brant- 
ford Reservation, “and these must be re- 
stored by the men who took them away— 
the men who brought to the Indian the 
musket, the gunpowder, the devastating 
firewater and, equally devastating, the 
black robes teaching a hell after death in- 
stead of a happy hunting ground.” 

The people of the Brantford Reservation 
have already made some progress along 
these lines, by reviving their ancient handi- 
crafts, and by staging an annual historical 
pageant in August, the Moon of the Green 
Corn. Two years ago classes were started 
to revive and perpetuate the Mohawk 
language, the common language of the 
Six Nations, which was in danger of 
dying out. 

“We are particularly pleased that these 
classes are attracting a number of school 
children,” says Miss Julia Jamieson, a 
retired teacher who was the leading figure 
behind this Mohawk revival. “And we are 
also happy that these classes have been 
instrumental in writing down, and thus 
preserving, a number of old Mohawk 
songs.” 

Dr. Monture has urged that the white 
man should help in these efforts, perhaps 
by allocating some Canada Council funds 
to enable skilled research workers to join 
forces with the Indian teachers. It should 
also be possible for the schools on the 
reservation to teach Six Nations history 
and literature and music, instead of leav- 
ing these to be taught, if they are taught 
at all, by volunteers during spare hours. 
Dr. Monture has also suggested that the 
birthplace of the Indian poetess E. Pauline 
Johnson on the Six Nations Reservation be 
restored and made into a centre of Iroquois 
culture, “a place to inspire, record, and 
preserve the creative talent of the Indian, 
which would enrich the entire culture of 
Canada.” 

It is only in this way, by treating him 
as an equal and giving him a dignified 
choice, that the Indian will in the long 
run become an integral part of Canadian 
society. Two centuries ago the Six Nations 
became our allies of their own free will, 
and remained true to our cause through 
thick and thin. They would be equally 
willing to become part of our family, if 
they could do so with dignity and of their 
own free will. What they resent now is 
that the only choice apparently open to 
them is to renounce their heritage and join 
in the mad scramble of our Western civil- 


ization, or remain Indian and sit on the 
sidelines as inferior, and subject, beings— 
which is not a choice at all in any real 
sense of the word. 


Volcano 
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powers are in effect and internal security 
measures will be tightened. The continu- 
ing high sale of firearms would contradict 
this, and fear among Africans is obvious. 


Fear is all too clearly dictating local 
government action as well. In his first 
major speech after the emergency was 
declared (he said nothing for the first 
nine days) Sir Roy Welensky produced 
his now-familiar “Communist threat” 
scare, blaming the Nyasaland trouble on 
the Accra Conference. His reference to 
majority rule as a “canard”, and his 
dismissal as “hackneyed” of such phrases 
as “You cannot rule by bayonets and 
bullets” and “majority rule must eventu- 
ally take place” cast strong doubts on 
the sincerity of his attitude to partner- 
ship. 

This government fear is shown more 
graphically in one of the few funny 
stories about the crisis. A visiting jour- 
nalist, just before the emergency, re- 
marked to a colleague based here, that 
the one thing that impressed him in his 
interview with Welensky was how easily 
the Prime Minister could be assassinated, 
sitting at the open window of his down- 
town office. Within 24 hours a brick wall 
was going up around the office, “the 
fastest brick-laying job in the Federation” 
the press reported proudly. And the 
Prime Minister, when asked why the wall 
was built, told a reporter that he was 
“tired of the sound of crunching gravel.” 


But the fundamental—and frightening 
—dquestion behind all this is, where will 
it lead? Can African political awareness, 
now just beginning to burgeon in Central 
Africa, ever be stopped? The illustration 
of the lid on the pressure cooker is a 
familiar but apt one. Here, South African 
police tactics are only building up the 
pressure of resentment and turning Afri- 
can moderates into extremists. “The 
bridges are down, the lines are drawn”, 
South Africa’s only African lawyer said 
the other day. “I almost hope for arrest.” 


Thirty-eight men were shot dead in the 
Federation during the February disturb- 
ances. With the present feeling in the 
country there is a danger that Nyasaland 
will become another Cyprus or Kenya. Sir 
Roy Welensky and his federal govern- 
ment will have to be less blind than they 
have been to avert further troubles. But 
they may already have lost contact with 
the overwhelming majority of the negroes 
whom they once set out to govern, in 
“partnership”. 
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Freight Rates 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21 


DoES THE RAILWAY TAKE ANY LINE 
ABOUT SUBSIDIZING PARTICULAR PRODUCTS 
SUCH AS GRAIN? 

It is not the railway’s business to say 
whether any particular product or area 
should get freight subsidies. That is a 
matter for Parliament. But the railway 
believes that if there are to be subsidies, 
they should be straight subsidies direct to 
the shipper. They should not be subsidies 
to the railway. Nor should they be sub- 
sidies to one class of shipper at the ex- 
pense of another. 


JUST ONE POINT BEFORE WE LEAVE THE 
CROW’S NEST PASS AGREEMENT. I SEE FROM 
THE ORIGINAL THERE IS SOME MENTION OF 
LAND. DID THE RAILWAY GET ANY LARGE 
ACREAGES OF LAND UNDER THE AGREEMENT? 
IF SO, SHOULD NOT THIS BE BROUGHT INTO 
ACCOUNT WHEN CONSIDERING RATES? 


The railways got no land under the 
agreement. If you will read it you will 
see that. on the contrary, it required the 
Canadian Pacific to sell to the public at 
reasonable rates. any land it might get 
from the province of British Columbia. 
But if it got any coal-bearing land from 
that province. a portion of it was to be con- 
veyed to the federal government free, up 
to 50,000 acres. and the federal govern- 
ment had the right to select these 50,000 
acres. Some land was obtained from British 
Columbia as a result of building the rail- 
way and it was disposed of in accordance 
with the Crow’s Nest Pass Agreement. So 
the advantage to the company was slight, 
and not permanent. 


WHAT ABOUT OTHER ANOMALIES? THE 
WESTERN PROVINCES CLAIM THEY ARE UN- 
FAIRLY DONE BY WHEN FREIGHT RATES ARE 
INCREASED SINCE—THEY SAY—INCREASES DO 
NOT APPLY TO RATES CALLED COMPETITIVE 
RATES AND AGREED CHARGES, WHICH ARE 
SAID TO FAVOUR THE PROVINCES OF QUEBEC 
AND ONTARIO? 

With few exceptions competitive rates 
have been increased like other rates. 
Agreed charges are also increased where 
they contain escalator clauses. If they do 
not, they are increased when the agree- 
ment covering them is renewed. Let me 
explain: competitive 
made to compete either with water or road 
transport, and without them the railways 
would not get the business. Agreed charges 
are charges made when a shipper agrees 
to send the whole, or a major portion of 
his freight by the railway. It just isn’t 
true that these rates do not carry increases. 
Indeed, the railways get more revenue per 
ton-mile from traffic carried under agreed 


charges are rates 


charges than from any other class of 


traffic. 
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Is THERE ANY DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
RATES IN THE WEST—APART FROM GRAIN— 
AND RATES IN THE EAST? 

Historically rates in the west have been 
higher. This arose from opening up a 
sparse country thinly populated. But the 
discrepancies were partly removed in 1914 
and since then rates have been brought 
much closer. Between 1914 and 1958 
Pacific rates have increased 198 per cent 
and Prairie rates by 286 per cent, but rates 
in Quebec and Ontario went up by 388 
per cent. Since the Railway Act of 1952, it 
has been the declared objective of the 
National Freight Rate Policy that, with 
certain exceptions, rates throughout Can- 
ada shall become the same for like traffic 
over like distances. (Exempted from 
“equalization” are international rates 
[Canada-U.S.]; rates on imports and ex- 
ports through Canadian ports when related 
to rates through U.S. ports: competitive 
rates; agreed charges; and Maritime rates. ) 


How FAR HAS EQUALIZATION GONE? 

The Board of Transport Commissioners 
reported last December that class rates 
on over 8,000 groups of commodities were 
equalized in 1955. These are basic rates 
across Canada. Commodity rates for 20 
commodities were reviewed and orders is- 
sued. Other items were under consideration. 


WHAT ABOUT THE TRANSCONTINENTAL 
COMPETITIVE RATES ABOUT WHICH ALBERTA 
COMPLAINS? 

These are rates to British Columbia 
which are fixed to enable eastern manu- 
facturers to compete there with goods 
shipped by sea from the United Kingdom 
or Europe. The rates are also meant to 
protect the railways against shiping from 
eastern Canada to Vancouver through the 
Panama Canal. There is some force to 
Albertans’ complaints that goods are 
shipped right past their doors at rates 
cheaper than those they have to pay. But 
without these rates Canadian manufac- 
turers would be at a disadvantage in the 
British Columbian market, and the rail- 
ways would lose business. A concession to 
the Albertan point of view was made in 
the Railway Act of 1951. This act limited 
charges to points in Alberta to the trans- 
continental competitive rates plus one-third, 
However, this limitation of the railway’s 
freedom to publish competitive rates has 
resulted only in loss of revenue to the 
railways with no comparable benefit to the 
people of Alberta. 

THE MARITIMES HAVE THEIR SUBSIDY. 
HAVE THE WESTERN PROVINCES ANY AD- 
VANTAGES IN FREIGHT RATES, APART FROM 
THE RECENTLY ANNOUNCED SUBSIDY PRO- 
POSAL? 

Indeed they have. Most important of all, 
the low Crow's Nest grain rates, and, in 
addition, there is the east-west. bridge sub- 
sidy of $7 million per year paid by the 
federal government to reduce the taxes on 
certain traffic moving between eastern and 
western Canada. 


WHAT IS THE MAIN NEED FOR THE RAIL- 
WAYS NOW ON FREIGHT RATES? 


Relief from subsidizing grain through 
the Crow’s Nest Pass rates. The Canadian 
Pacific President, N. R. Crump, has 
pointed out that Canadian Pacific Railway 
revenues for 1958 were down four per cent, 
although freight traffic volume was down 
only one and a half per cent. This was 
because of a major increase in the move- 
ment of low-rated grain and grain products. 
There was a saving of four per cent in 
expenses through reductions in mainten- 
ance costs and savings produced from large 
capital expenditure. But you can see that 
this saving was largely dissipated through 
carrying an unfair burden in low-rated 
grain. 


Quebec 
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Laurier over the dispatch of troops to the 
Boer War and was a thorn in the flesh of 
every government after that. 

Drapeau worked with Pacifique Plante 
in the vice probe under Justice Caron, who 
pronounced the case against the police 
proven. The Civic Action League was 
formed to put the conclusions of the probe 
to political effect. It swept Drapeau into 
the Mayoralty in 1954 with a 54,000 
majority. After a stormy rule, he was 
beaten with National Union aid to his 
opponent. He still thinks he was robbed. 

But a municipal campaign on the single 
issue of good government versus police 
corruption is very different from an at- 
tempt to organize a province-wide third 
party on the question of changing the 
national constitution to give the provinces 
more power than they have now, regardless 
of what becomes of Canada in the process. 
Montreal Liberals who were members of 
the League have promptly quit, and so 
have other supporters. Quebec is not con- 
vinced that, as he maintains, the two old 
parties are but two sides of the same coin, 
that it is “the system” of political patronage 
that must be uprooted, and that this can 
only be done by his prescripion. 

The ordinary Quebec voter is a down to 
earth person, who wants mainly to be let 
alone to speak his own language, and at- 
tend his own church, as no one prevents 
him from doing. He sees many benefits 
coming from the Federal Government. 
unemployment insurance, baby bonuses. 
old age pensions, and so on. He sees too 
that the foreign ownership of the big com- 
panies he works for has been fostered 
quite as much by provincial as by federal 
authority. 

The surge into the cities, the transforma- 
tion of the farmer into industrial worker. 
so that only a fifth of the Quebec popula- 
tion is now on the farms, changes the 
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f ench Canadian outlook. To be sure, a 
intry riding with three or four thousand 
ers may have the same weight as a 
, one with 100,000, in a provincial con- 
tt. But even the villages are adapting 
tvemselves. The nation-wide interest in 

ning better French, the widespread use 
o. English in Quebec, the friendlier feeling 
evident toward Quebec in the West, soften 
some of the old separateness. How much 
of the old anti-English feeling persists is 
the crucial question. 


‘ 


Drapeau is in many ways an attractive 
and interesting figure. There is no question 
of his courage, his honesty, or his sincerity. 
Nor of his stubbornness. The Liberals 
have not given up hope of wooing him, or 
as they would put it, of making him see 
sense. Meanwhile, whistling in the dark, 
they comfort themselves by saying, “Those 
fellows will pull more votes from Duplessis 
than from us. They wouldn't vote for us 
anyhow, those dyed in the wool national- 
ists.” The Premier makes no claims, but 
privately his henchmen chuckle at the 
sight of the split opposition, and expect 
to sweep into office again with “le chef” 
at their head. The year ahead will be one 
of tough infighting. The sound of the long 
knives being sharpened is heard in the land. 


Big Farms 
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job that was wanted, were often shy 
of tying themselves down to such con- 
tracts. Farmers who might have jumped 
the chance offered by such contracts 
many times lacked just these three basic 
requirements. 
Into this breach, food processors and 
edstuff concerns began to pour both 
nds and supervision. Mr. Leather- 
‘rrow merely opened up to public view 
situation which was already developing 
pidly. 
In the main, farm opinion has sided 
sainst this influx of outside control to 
2 industry. H. H. Hannam, president 
the Canadian Federation of Agricul- 
‘e. has put it this way: “I do not 
ieve that the present trend toward 
ntract farming is a good thing 
will tend to take control of farm 
rketing out of the hands of the pro- 
cers. It would have a tendency to per- 
the control of marketing and selling 
pass largely into the hands of non- 
mers, private businesses and corpora- 
ns—often giant corporations. Eventu- 
this could mean a new type of en- 
vement for agriculture producers.” 
The CFA, which has long been an 
Jent supporter of producer marketing 
ards as a means of placing farm com- 
odities on the market, has been con- 
rned enough to initiate its own studies 
the vertical integration problem. 
Understandably enough, Canada’s min- 
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ister of agriculture, D. S. Harkness, was 
more inclined to hedge on the question: 

“Contract farming may offer some ad- 
vantages,” he said. “First, it provides a 
source of credit in the form of feed and 
livestock. Capital requirements in farm- 
ing are very high and this source of 
credit allows farmers to use scarce capital 
elsewhere. 

“Secondly, some of the credit risks 
ordinarily carried by farmers are usually 
transferred to the agency providing the 
contract. Finally, new techniques of pro- 
duction are sometimes adopted more 
quickly under contract arrangements, and 
this would tend to make some of the 
farming operations more efficient.” 

In the last analysis, of course, the 
speed with which contract arrangements 
are made for food production will de- 
pend on attitudes of individual farmers 
themselves. On this score. they have 
Shown themselves over the years to be 
highly reluctant to accept outside forms 
of financing, particularly if any suggestion 
of supervision is attached. Somewhere 
in the past a large part of the farm 
population has had instilled into it a 
horror of indebtedness. something it con- 
sidered as a last resort. 

The chartered banks of Canada spend 
thousands of dollars each year to ad- 
vertise the availability of funds under 
the Farm Improvement Loan Act. Yet. 
though this legislation currently author- 
izes use of up to $300 million of loan 
capital the annual amount loaned aver- 
ages around $70 million. The Canadian 
Farm Loan Board, which specializes in 
long term loans, has a miximum lending 
capacity of $110 million. As of March 
31, 1958, outstanding loans totalled less 
than $70 million. 

Frank Chester, farm loan board com- 
missioner, once told an editor that the 
majority of farmers applying for loans 
did not begin to understand the func- 
tions of the board and often confused it 
with the Farm Improvement Loan Act. 
Work of his appraisers, he pointed out, 
was often made difficult because many 
farmers failed to keep adequate records 
of their operations. Most farmers, he 
believed, needed a good course in farm 
management. 

The one federal agency which has 
established an impressive record in farm 
lending is the Veterans’ Land Act admin- 
istration. Here, significantly, another fac- 
tor has been introduced — supervision. 
VLA recently carried out a survey of 
5,000 of the farms which it had financed, 
carefully checking with the operators 
the problems in management and financ- 
ing which had arisen since the original 
loans were made after the war. Most 
farmers it appeared, needed more capital 
to operate comfortably. 

Talks with VLA credit advisors pin- 
pointed where such money could best 
be used and indicated what changes in 


farm practices might be necessary. The 
general forecast: VLA farmers would 
tend to turn away from cash crops of 
wheat and coarse grains, oil seeds and 
row crops and would concentrate on 
more fruit production and more live- 
stock, particularly beef cattle, hogs and 
sheep. This would match greater de- 
mands for protein foods as opposed to 
carbohydrate foods 

Oddly enough, this form of government 
supervised financing does not appear to 
irk farm organizations as much as basic- 
ally similar financing from _ private 
sources When the CFA presented its 
annual brief to the federal-provincial 
agricultural conference last November, 
it asked for a credit program which 
would closely follow the line of that 
now operated by VLA. 

“An adequate farm financing program,” 
the brief suggested, “must not only pro- 
vide credit at reasonable rates and on 
fairly liberal terms to agriculture gener- 
ally. but must also have a program adapt- 
ed to the needs of the beginning farmer 
and the badly undercapitalized farm. Such 
a program will require administrative 
machinery for advice and help and un- 
doubtedly some supervisory features.’ 

If the CFA’s stand can be taken as 
representative of Canadian agriculture, it 
would seem that the nation’s farmers have 
more faith in government supervision 
than in the guidance of financiers from 
private industry. This is the attitude which 
has brought the farm credit bill to parlia- 
ment 

Meanwhile. pressures in the food pro- 
ducing industry continue to build up. 
Demand for carefully planned. specialized, 
quality production increases; profit mar- 
gins narrow, continually squeezing out 


the small and inefficient operators. It 


seems inevitable that this process will 
continue. regardless of who finances agri- 
culture. Farmers who fail to realize this 


on to their farms; 


may manage to hang 
their sons won't 

What is needed is a better educational 
program and an improvement of relations 
between the “grass roots” of the farm 
industry and the economy as a whole. In 
a business sense. Canadian agriculture 1s 
growing up to take its place beside other 
industries and it is time both rural and 
urban dwellers realized this. Banks and 
other lending institutions could do much 
more toward this end in encouraging 
farmers to assume a_ business-like ap- 
proach toward their operations 

Even more vital is the need for courses 
in farm credit and farm management—at 
the secondary schoo! level where most of 
our future farmers end their schooling. A 
much better understanding of the forces 
now shaping agriculture’s future will he 
needed if tomorrow's farmers are to re- 
tain any semblance of the independence 
which their ancestors have so _ long 


cherished. 
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TheWage-Cost Spiral 


Two OR THREE YEARS ago, in the 1955-6 
boom, Canada’s remarkable growth earned 
it the title “wonder country”. In the USS. 
and European press, Canada was “the 
fastest developing nation in the world”. 
Within a year and a half, some $2,500.- 
000,000 of outside money, U.S. and 
European, poured into Canada for invest- 
ment in factories, commerce, real estate, 
stocks and bonds. Total outside capital in- 
vestment, mainly U.S. and British, but 
including German, French, Belgian, Swiss 
and Italian, grew to about $17 billion. 
Canada was the haven for investment. 

Now, with a breathing period on us, it 
is possible to assess the character of this 
growth. In the twelve years since 1946, 
tremendous changes have occurred in Can- 
ada’s economy. The accompanying table, 
covering major economic factors, gives the 
highlights of these changes. 

The verdict that seems inescapable is: 
While physical volume of business has 
about doubled, the rise in prices has 
swollen the dollar figures by at least 50%. 
In this twelve-year period, the Canadian 
wholesale price index has only increased 
by 67%, and the consumer price index by 
63%. The enormous increases of 150% 
up to 200% relate chiefly to the money 
factor. Therefore what we call present “in- 
flation” is largely the consequence, not of 
money supply, but of the wage-cost-price 
spiral. And this is dangerous. 

As the third or fourth international 
trading nation of the world, doing some 
$10 billions of external trade, Canada is 
in a vulnerable position when it comes to 
high costs of production—higher costs 
than those incurred by competing pro- 
ducers, say in Europe or Japan, have. 

This enormous expansion of the post- 
war period, particularly in industrial out- 
put at ever-mounting cost, has brought us 
to a precarious position. True, as long as 
the United States, which takes 60% of our 
exports, keeps on with its own inflation, 
with costs and prices rising, increased costs 
in this country for export materials and 
goods may be passed along to U.S. im- 
porters. But there are many signs that the 
squeeze of high costs, and marketing prob- 
lems, is driving U.S. business into a fight 
for all-out protectionism. We are headed 
for many more difficulties in expanding 
our export business. 

The fact that capital investment in Can- 
ada for 1959 is remaining close to its post- 
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(M)—Millions. (T)—Thousands. 


war high, at about $8.35 billion, with 55% 
in the private investment category, assures 
a reasonably good business year, with 
further growth in many sectors of the 
economy. But we shall face considerably 
more of what is termed “inflation”— 
despite all the furore against it—because 
Governments are still spending money at 
an excessive rate, to counter serious un- 
employment—and because no way has yet 
been found to hold monopoly labor unions 
in check. 

Taxes, overall, are increasing sharply, 
adding to basic costs, and leading in- 
evitably to higher prices, as well as to 
fresh demands for bigger wages and sal- 
aries. A new flood of cheaper imports, 
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Canada’s Post-War Growth 


% Growth | 


1946 1958 

POBRIAGOD too ctohvorewasioineehare erie eee 12,300,000 17,250,000 24 
Civilian: Babor Force: 5.24.5.0.00055 (Dec) 4,795,000 6,120,000 28 
BENDIONE o secctaos 5 Sieeeserdiel Sores sok (Dec) 4,692,000 5,580,000 21 
Wace and salary income ....... 2.0.4.4. (M) $ 5,322 16,180 200 
Per employed worker.............. (annual) $ 1,140 2,830 148 
Average Weekly Pay Mfg................25- $ 32.50 72.00 122 
Average Hourly Pay Mis. .......0s0000s8065- $ 70 1.67 140 
INATIONAISINCOME:. 5.5, 3%6..%s:4 5 eus-h os 6 ooo (M) $ 9,796 24,800 151 
Output Goods and Services 

(Gross National Product) .......... (M) $ 11,936 32,388 171 
DAOHEY SUDDIY jess 5:a/eieieteai asses. arose (Dec) (M) $ 7,501 13,247 76 
Notice Dep. in’ Banks .....<<.0.<0:5 (Dec) (M) $ 3,459 6,844 97 
Demand Dep. in Banks .......... (Dec) (M) $ 2,290 4,303 90 
IE vo 5h ova eddy cae an ewes (M) $ 2,316 4,928 116 
BRADOELS ices edcrricueuepeama eee (M) $ 1,932 5,196 169 
RE PIS oii ns ck cede ieee dacee (M) $ 8,035 21,645 169 
Railway Revenue Carloadings .......... (T) 3,691 3,775 2 
Reta US AICS Ss csisns eis hice con eoteneron (M) $ 6,350 15,250 144 


Sources: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Bank of Canada. 


particularly from Europe, is in the offing, 
as, for instance, the 75,000 imported moto: 
cars a year that now take up 20% of the 
Canadian market. The opening of the S.. 
Lawrence Seaway will undoubtedly bring 
in a lot of steel priced $25 to $30 a ton 
under Canadian levels. 

In sum, the big postwar growth ths 
country has enjoyed has brought a gre t 
deal of individual prosperity to Canadian,, 
as shown by the unprecedentedly extrav - 
gant levels of real estate prices, and tle 
record high levels of stock prices. 

Our rate of growth, over the near ter. 
cannot be as fast or vigorous as it h.s 
been over the last few years. The built-:9 
inflation we now have is working too muc 
against us for that as the figures show. V2 
should be aware of this and prepared »° 
plan against it if we are to expand ratio: - 
ally and solidly over the next decade. 

GEORGE W. AUSTI * 


SATURDAY NIGH? 














WHICH IS MORE IMPORTANT TO YOUR CHILD... 


THE SIZE OF HIS HOME OR THE SIZE OF HIS MIND? 


A THOUGHTFUL ANSWER 
by Dr. J. Chapman Bradley 


“T am quite sure that any intelligent parent knows the answer to this 
question as well as I do. It isn’t necessarily a big home but a 
good home that produces the outstanding children who become 
successful men and women. And a good home has nothing to 
do with size. Whether it is a mansion or a small apartment, a 
good home has the same characteristics everywhere. It is a place where 
children learn that a high standard of living is not so much the 
number of rooms one has, but the high standards one lives by... 
a place where it is more important to enlarge mind and soul 


than to enlarge the house. 


“The first step in enlarging the mind is knowledge, and that is 
why thinking parents put the acquisition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica before any other possession. For almost 200 years, 
Britannica has been recognized as the greatest treasure of knowledge 
ever published. If you are interested in your child’s future 
happiness and success, it will pay you to glance through the 
plan described below, which enables you to own the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica so easily and inexpensively. It is a plan that offers you 
an opportunity to develop the size of your child’s mind now— 
and if you do that, his future is assured.” 


ESSENTIAL IN EVERY HOME 


WHERE EDUCATION IS RESPECTED 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


Brand new edition 


now available direct from the publisher on 


Book a Monti 


Payment Plan 


you get all 24 volumes now—pay later! 


The latest edition of Britannica—the 
greatest treasure of knowledge ever pub- 
lished—is the biggest and greatest in 
our almost 200-year publishing history. 
\n enormous printing materially reduces 
our costs and under an unusual direct- 
trom-the-publisher plan, we pass these 
savings on to you. All 24 handsome vol- 
umes of this world-renowned reference 
library will be delivered to your home 
NOW direct from the publisher. You pay 
later at a cost so low it is as easy as 
buying a book a month! 


Equivalent to a library of 1,000 books 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica is the 
most valuable gift you can give yourself 
and your family—the priceless gift of 
knowledge. Contained in its pages is in- 
formation on every subject significant 
to mankind. It is equivalent to a library 
of 1,000 books, bringing you the knowl- 
edge and authority of world-recognized 
leaders in every field. 

Just think of a subject—and you'll 
‘ind it in the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
—whether it is information on the rules 
ot a sport, the background of a religion, 
how to build a brick arch in a fireplace, 
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or the science of launching a guided 
missile. 

The new Britannica almost “‘televises”’ 
information to you, with 23,494 mag- 
nificent photographs, maps, and draw- 
ings. In every respect, Britannica is the 
largest and most complete reference set 
published in America, containing 26,000 
pages and over 38,000,000 words. 


Symbol of a good home 


Encyclopaedia Britannica cannot help 
but have a lasting effect on you as well 
as on the growth and development of 
your children in school and in later life. 
Benjamin Franklin said: *“*An investment 
in knowledge pays the best interest,” 
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and Britannica gives you the accumu- 
lated knowledge of the world in clear, 
easy-to-read language and superb illus- 
trations. It is essential in every home 
where education is valued and respected. 


Preview Booklet Offered FREE 


Simply fill in and mail the coupon today, 
and we will send you . Without cost 
or obligation... a copy of our beautiful, 
new booklet which contains an exciting 
preview of the latest edition of Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica. Send no money— 
not even for postage. It’s yours, abso- 
lutely free! However, since this offer is 
necessarily limited, please mail the cou- 
pon today before it slips your mind. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, DEPT. 99-C 


Terminal Bidg., Toronto, Ontario 








Please send me 7” ithout obligation, your colorful Preview Booklet 
which pictures and describes the latest edition of ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
along the road BRITANNICA. Also include complete information ww I may obtain 
aa ‘t ry. this magnificent set, direct from the dlisher, on the Book a Month Pay- 
ment Plan 
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Inthe U.S. write FE. B., 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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